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Life and Education. 


Noruine reveals more clearly how great 
has been the dependence of ethics upon 
religion than the fact that when religious 
teaching ceased in the schools the idea of 
teaching ethics separately was hardly enter- 
tained, and has received to this day but scant 
acceptance. It was the very depth of convic- 
tion about religious principles and forms which 
excluded religion from school instruction. 
The feeling of each sect was better no religion 
than non-conformity to theirs, although there 
would have been more philosophy in such a 
maxim as any religion rather than none. So 
it came about that the elementary schools 
were devoted to instruction which ignored 


recognition of the greatest force in human 
affairs, that they might teach methods and 
facts having chiefly a commercial utility. 
Ethics, morals, attention to the foundations 
of character were disregarded, in arranging 
programs for the disciplinary hours of child 
life, because it was so much the habit to 
connect these things with religion that they 
were banished with it as a matter of course. 
This indirect consequence of lack of religious 
unity has borne its fruit in a somewhat 
mechanical system resulting naturally from 
the absence of the highest possible motive 
underlying the educational plan. To equip 
children with certain tools for use in winning 
a livelihood, and to give them access to what- 
ever knowledge may come from the reading 
they chance to do, is a good motive, but it is 
not comparable to a conscious purpose to 
develop character and encourage morality. 
The idea that the proper places for children 
to be taught religion are at home, in church, 
and at Sunday-school, is well enough in theory, 
and it must serve in practice, as applied to 
religion only; but the acceptance of religious 
precepts is much easier than the practice of 
morality in the common affairs of life, and 
it is deeply to be regretted that the ethical 
influences which go with home and church 
teaching—where such influences exist—are 
not supplemented by an education in school 
which has for its principal aim the develop- 
ment of a sense of responsibility. If the 
schools must leave religion alone, it does not 
follow that they are prohibited from incul- 
cating that morality which is common to the 
Paganism of Plato, Epictetus, and Marcus 
Aurelius, to all Christianity, and to Judaism. 
Dr. J. M. Rice says in The Forum for 
December, 1896, that ‘‘ there is substantially 
an agreement to the effect that the general 
aim of the elementary schools of our country 
is to develop a moral individual, endowed 
with the power of independent thought, the 
ability to earn an honest livelihood, culture, 
| refinement, and a broad and intelligent interest 
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in human affairs.’’ There may be such a 
general agreement among those who have 
thoughtfully constructed a theory as to the 
proper work of the schools, but it does not 
appear that this aim governs in the minds of 
those concerned in school management. Even 
Dr. Rice, a little later in the same article, 
when he comes to state ‘‘ what the elementary 
schools are bound to accomplish,’’ mentions 
only reading, writing, the use of figures, geog- 
raphy, and history, as the acquirements 
which they should impart to their pupils. 
It seems to be taken for granted that if 
children are taught the three R’s, under ordin- 
ary school discipline, the virtue and intel- 
ligence necessary for good citizenship will 
naturally follow; or that if such a result is not 
obtained it is no concern of the schools. It 
is true that a few verses from the Bible, 
without comment, are read daily, and occa- 
sionally hymns are sung, but we think we are 
within bounds in saying that, aside from the 
sense of order and the impressions of right 
and wrong developed incidentally by school 
government, the schools furnish little or 
nothing that is helpful to children in forming 
high conceptions of their duty to society, and 
in conceiving fine ideals of personal virtue; 
unless, as often happens fortunately, the 
personal influence of the teacher is exerted 
beyond the demands of the School Boards. 

As a matter of fact no one has yet formu- 
lated a satisfactory plan for ethical teaching 
independent of religion, and the difficulties of 
doing so are great, because such a plan lacks 
the sanctions to be found in the Divine will ; 
but there are other sanctions, sufficient for a 
strong appeal, not the least of which is the 
general agreement of civilized men as to the 
virtues most valuable to society and most likely 
to win esteem and confidence. We believe 
history might be so taught as to enforce the 
great lessons of human experience, rather than 
to cram children with barren facts. There is 
no reason why children should not have 
explained to them, with ample illustration 
from what is within their own experience, the 
principles and conditions of local government; 
and be taught in this connection the meaning 
of honesty, fidelity, the obligations of public 
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service, the essentials of that patriotism which 
sees as great a shame in public as in private 
immorality, a patriotism which conceives of 
the nation, the state, the city, each as greater 
than its members, and therefore worthy of 
sacrifice, and at least quite as worthy to be 
guarded from reproach touching the conduct 
of its affairs as are private reputations, 
If the fundamental principle underlying the 
purpose of the public schools were to form and 
establish character of the highest type, the 
effect of such teaching would be to lead us 
gradually to entirely different levels of think- 
ing about business and politics and all the 
relations of life. A merely utilitarian train- 
ing must be carried further than it is by the 
grade schools, if it is to have much commer- 
cial value. A good foundation of character 
will last through life and prove its usefulness 
in many unexpected ways. 

There is a pathetic absurdity in the univer- 
sal acceptance of the formal propositions about 
virtue, while in practice it is the main chance 
that our minds are really intent upon. We 
are at no loss how to answer the question: 
‘What shallit profit a man if he shall gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul ?’’ Yet 
it is the whole world we are after, and very 
few are quite contented with anything less. 
Some of us have a little feeling about our 
souls, but in our secular lives it is shown 
mostly in a decent regret that other things 
have actually such a preponderating import- 
ance. The clergyman’s living depends too 
much upon pleasing his congregation; the 
maintenance of a church, too often, upon 
attractive entertainments and payments for 
secured seats. In the schools we demand, not 
infrequently against the better judgment of 
teachers, results which enable children to mem- 
orize and calculate, rather than to think, and, 
as has been pointed out, we so far ignore the 
question of morals as to set apart no time for 
direct ethical teaching. Like other people, we 
make too much of the obviously successful man. 
Even our great foundations for higher edu- 
cation, endowed as the churches are not, and 
therefore in a way more independent, are not 
always without the taint of concession to the 
idea of measuring all values by commercial 
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standards. There are few thoughtful people 


who will not admit that our higher intellectual 
and spiritual life has suffered in the sharp 
struggle for material prosperity; that we have 
accepted too frankly in business, politics, reli- 


gion, and education, standards which are not 
the highest. This feeling, that with all our 
material success there is still something left to 
be desired, has never been entirely wanting; 
and it has been quickened by the threatenings 
of the last few years. Consciences are awaken- 
ing with the perception that a certain kind of 
success has not succeeded as well as we fan- 
cied. Our people have at bottom too much 
moral sense, too much faith in what is sane 
and sound in public and private life, and, let 
it be hoped, too much reverence for the divine 
purpose which founded this republic, to be 
heedless of any dangerous or degrading ten- 
That we are not unconscious of the 
importance of the public schools as the start- 


dency. 


ing point for bettering the national life, is 
attested by the great attention which they 
have lately received, and the constant efforts 
of teachers to get a fuller equipment for their 
work. While the discussion is under way, we 
may as well remember that there is ‘‘a begin- 
ning of knowledge,’’ as was said by them of 
old time, and see if there is not some way by 
which the public school can become more 
effective in making accepted doctrines about 
public and private virtue more vital as princi- 
ples of conduct. If we areasked fora suitable 
text-book, we say that a really good one has 
not yet been written for this country, but 
there is no reason wby one should not be pre- 
pared, as it is possible to find at least helpful 
suggestions in much that has already been 
done here, and in text-books now in use in 
other countries. 


As nearly three months have passed since 
William Morris died, it is late in the day to 
say anything about the man or his work 
which has the journalistic value of aptness to 
an occasion; on the other hand, it is easier— 
now that we are able to compare what was 
written about him at the opportune moment 
by those who knew him or were familiar with 
the various aspects of his genius—to figure 
his personality and estimate the value of his 
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work. It has been the fashion to take several 
photographs of the same person, at the same 
moment, from as many different points of 
view, that the set of pictures seen together 
might give a more complete impression than 
is possible from any one of them. There is 
enough diversity in the articles upon Morris 
that appeared in the leading reviews last 
October to suggest such multiple photography. 
Elsewhere in this number of Tae Crrizen will 
be found collated some of the most significant 
of these contemporary comments; here we 
shall only dwell for a moment upon the mass 
of his work and upon a trait of character 
which made so much achievement possible. 


Granted that it may not yet be said whether 
Morris was greater as a poet, an artist, a 
craftsman, or a reformer, it is evident that he 
had in an uncommon degree the creative 
faculty, and the power to mark a path and 
move the world along it. As a poet he did 
not plow old fields; he added a new domain 
to English literature. As an artist he taught 
two or three great nations to see the value of 
beauty in common things. It was as a crafts- 
man that he was a reformer; he showed what 
could be done by the brain, the heart, and the 
hand of a man working together to produce the 
best possible thing for a given purpose. He was 
the apostle of beauty in all things and for all; 
and he imposed his creed, in spite of heresies, 
upon a whole people. If we may so summarize 
what he did, we have only to call attention to 
the key to his great successes. We think it 
is to be found in the power of concentration 
noted by Mr. Watts-Dunton, the intensity 
with which he fixed his attention upon what- 
ever work he had in hand and the directness 
with which he followed a purpose. He was 
inall things honest and thorough. His end was 
always in view, and he followed it with effec- 
tive if consuming energy. In these days of high 
specialization, when men are in danger of be- 
coming machines by the limitation of activity 
to one narrow field, it is refreshing to contem- 
plate a career so full and so fruitfulin so many 
different directions; and to learn how much of 
the whole richness of life is possible for a man, 
who, whatever he undertakes, gives himself 
for the time completely to the work in hand. 
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William Morris and the Reviewers. 


In collating some of the opinions and state- 
ments about William Morris published at the 
time of his death, we do not propose to try 
our hand at a composite photograph, by blend- 
ing a number of his portraits taken from differ- 
ent points of view. We shall geta better idea 
of the man by examining the several pictures 
one after another; and this method will have 
an additional interest from the opportunity it 
affords to contrast a number of critical esti- 
mates. In detaching passages from their con- 
text it is impossible to be strictly just to any 
of the writers from whom we quote. We 
refer our readers to the original papers, and 
beg them to take our selections as merely a 
few—the most vital we hope—of the impres- 
sions recorded in the articles chosen for com- 
parison. 

Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, for many 
years a personal friend, writing in The Athe- 
meum of October 10, says: ‘‘Who wanted Morris 
to be mature? Who wanted him to be other 
than the radiant boy of genius that he re- 
mained until the years had silvered his hair 
and carved wrinkles on his brow, but left his 
blue gray eyes as bright as when they first 
opened to the world?’’ In another place: ‘‘It 
was this boisterous energy and indefinite en- 


joyment of life which made it so difficult for 
people on meeting him for the first time to 
associate him with the sweet sadness of ‘ The 
Earthly Paradise.’’’ Rosetti is quoted as say- 
ing: ‘‘ You know the portraits of Francis I. 
Well, take that portrait as the basis of what you 
would call in your metaphysical jargon, your 


‘mental image’ of the manager’s face [man- 
ager of the house of Morris, Marshall, Faulkner 
& Co.]. Soften down the nose a bit, and give 
him the rose-bloom colour of an English farmer, 
and there you have him.’’ ‘‘A figure broad 
and square’’ and the remark of the waiter at 
the Cock, ‘‘That was a loudish gent a-lunch- 
ing with you yesterday, sir; I thought once 
you was a coming to blows,’’ complete the 
impressions of external characteristics derived 
from Mr. Watts-Dunton’s article. To turn 
to the quality and energy of his mind, the 
same writer says: ‘‘ Many are of the opinion 
that ‘The Lovers of Gudrun’ is his finest 
poem; he worked at it from four in the morn- 
ing until four in the afternoon, and when he 
rose from the table he had produced 750 lines ! 
Think of the forces at work in producing a 
poem like ‘Sigurd.’ Think of the mingling 
of the drudgery of the Dryasdust with the 
movements of an imaginative vision unsur- 
passed in our time; think, I say, of the col- 
laborating of the ‘ Volsunga Saga’ with the 
‘ Nibelungenlied,’ the choosing of this point 


from the Saga-man, and of that from the 
later poem of the Germans, and then fusing 
the whole by imaginative heat into the great- 
est epic of the nineteenth century.’’ And 
speaking of the later poems without metre: 
‘There is in these delightful stories, leaving 
out of consideration the exquisite lyrics inter- 
spersed, enough poetic wealth adequately to 
endow a dozen poets.’’ Notwithstanding his 
estimate of Morris as a poet, Mr. Watts- 
Dunton writes: ‘* But evidently it is as an 
inventor in the fine arts that he is chiefly 
known to the public. . . . There is no 
household of any culture among the English- 
speaking races in which the name of William 
Morris does not at once call up that great 
revival in decorative art for which the latter 
part of the nineteenth century will be famous.’’ 
And, finally, we seem to have the key to dis- 
tinction in so many different activities and te 
an enormous productivity in the following 
passage: ‘* Whatever chanced to be Morris’s 
goal of the moment was pursued by him with 
as much intensity as though the universe con- 
tained no other possible goal, and then, when 
the moment was passed, another goal received 
all his attention.” 

N. N., writing from London to The Nation, 
after speaking of Morris’s impressive person- 
ality and of the strength which he lent to 
Pre-Raphaelitism, dwells upon the part he 
played in making effective the doctrines of 
Rossetti, Ford Madox Brown, and Burne- 
Jones. ‘‘ His capital, as well as their designs, 
was essential to the establishment of the house 
of Morris, Marshall, Faulkner & Co., which 
helped more to spread Pre-Raphaelite ideas 
than any work done single-handed in the 
studio.’’ ‘‘ Morris brought to the enterprise 
the still more splendid, the still more useful 
gifts of energy, and enthusiasm and daring, 
tempered by honest commercial ability and 
sense, inherited from his merchant father. 
In a word, he had the talent for success, the 
genius for making things go, that rarely 
deserted him through life, never, one might 
say, except when the spirit of adventure and 
poetry led him to play the socialist.’’ N. N. 
thinks that Morris as an artist ‘‘ will be 
remembered less for his own personal accom- 
plishment than for the enormous influence 
which his position enabled him to extend 
from his immediate friends to the general 
public.’’ His estimate of the books from the 
Kelmscott Press does not credit Morris with 
originality in this direction. ‘‘They might be 
an improvement upon the old printer’s work ; 
it is not so certain that they could compete 
with the modern printer’s accomplishments, 
and yet Morris. . . . . . roused printers and 
publishers and artists to a realization of the 
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possible beauty of type and margins, and 
spacing and title pages, even as he had 
forced the public to prize beauty in furniture 
and all utensils in daily use.” The same 
critic believes ‘‘that it is as an artist his 
greatest work was done... William 
Morris was too fluent. It may be wonderful 
that writing so much he wrote so well. But 
the pity is that, writing so well, his fluency 
gave him no chance to write still better. He 
has often been found fault with for his 
Wardour Street English, and the reproach is 
not unwarranted ... but here again, were 
there but space, if would be interesting to 
trace his influence for even when 
wrought by that work which contributes least 
to his own reputation. On the other hand, 
as a socialist, I think he will be more admired 
in the days to come than at the present 
moment. ... It was of art he was ever 
thinking in his long campaign against capital 
and commercialism. Change the social con- 
ditions and art would flourish as it never 
had flourished before. That was his grea 
doctrine.”’ 

The Dial says of ‘‘the idle singer of an 
empty day’’ that he has entered into the 
inheritance of fame that he shares with 
Chaucer and Boccaccio, with the creators of 
Norse Saga and medieval French romance.’’ 

After discussing the affinities and the 
distinctions existing among Morris, Rossetti, 
and Swinburne, The Dial goes on to say, ‘‘ As 
for comparison with Arnold, Browning, and 
Tennyson, it is clean out of the question. 
These men felt the whole burden of the 
modern world, were impressed by its enigmas, 
and looked toward the future rather than the 
past. Morris, on the other hand, found all 
inspiration in the past, and the golden age of 
which he sang was envisaged as a reversion 
rather than as a progressive evolution.’’ And 
in reference to the fact that Morris has been 
called the modern Chaucer: ‘The ascription 
of this title has a rough external value, but 
little more. Certainly we may say that ‘The 
Earthly Paradise’ is the only work in all 
English literature to challenge comparison 
with the ‘Canterbury Tales.’ Nearly five 
hundred years had to elapse after the death 
of Chaucer before England could produce his 
peer as a story-teller by right divine.’’ This 
declaration is modified by pointing out the 
essential differences between the two poets: 
‘‘Of the wit, the shrewdness, the practical 
good sense, the dramatic faculty, and the 
insight into the recesses of individual charac- 
ter displayed by Chaucer, there is very little 
to be found in Morris.” In his translations of 
the Saga literature The Dial finds that he 
developed ‘‘a style of severe and noble 
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simplicity;’? and, speaking of poetry as the 
avocation of Morris, as of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, concludes that ‘‘the world will 
remember the poet in both cases long after it 
has forgotten the professor of medicine and 
the master of decorative design.’’ 

In The Saturday Review of October 10, G. 
B. S. writes of ‘Morris as Actor and 
Dramatist,’ for it seems that Morris wrote 
‘‘a topical extravaganza entitled ‘ Nupkins 
Awakened,’ the chief character part being Sir 
Peter Edlin, Tennyson, and an imaginary 
Archbishop of Canterbury,’’ the latter part 
played by Morris himself. The play was to 
‘‘raise the wind’’ for a Socialistic League, 
and, according to G. B. S., it was extremely 
amusing, as was the acting of the author. 
There are two incidental statements of special 
interest in this article. We are told that 
Morris ‘‘had a perfect ear, a most musical 
singing voice,’’ and that ‘‘he was ultra- 
modern—not merely up to date, but far ahead 
of it: his wall papers, his hangings, his tapes- 
tries, and his printed books have the twentieth 
century in every touch of them; whilst as to 
his prose word-weaving our worn-out nine- 
teenth century Macaulayese is rancid by 
comparison. He started from the thirteenth 
century simply because he wished to start 
from the most advanced point instead of from 
the most backward one, say, 1850 or there- 
about. When people called him ‘archaic,’ 
he explained with the indulgence of perfect 
knowledge, that ‘‘ they were fools, only they 
did not know it.’’ Herbert P. Horne, 
writing in the same journal, of October 24, 
upon ‘William Morris as Printer,’ says: ‘‘A 
certain strangeness has been observed to form 
an element inall trueworksof art... . 
In the paintings and poems of Rossetti, in the 
early verses of Morris, this element of strange- 
ness, which occurs as a trait of archaism, 
occasionally becomes the most striking and 
insistent ef all the qualities of their work 
Indeed, it is the love of the archaic, of a 
world removed from our own, which consti- 
tutes the most obvious character of Morris’s 
art.’? Mr. Horne dwells particularly upon 
Morris’s good craftsmanship, ‘‘ reminding us 
that the craftsman is neither wholly concerned 
with mere utility on the one hand, nor with 
mere beauty on the other; but that his pro- 
ductions must be fitted to the uses for which 
they are intended; that they must be well made; 
and that they must be made with a due sense of 
beauty. For us the tradition of such crafts- 
manship has long been broken; and to recover 
it,the craftsman is forced to revert to methods 
which have been long lost or forgotten, to the 
productions of some other age than our own. 
In this attempt Morris went beyond any 
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one of his time.’’ We quote two other pas- 
sages: ‘‘ Certainly, the mere craft of printing 
as rarely been practiced with finer results. 
In material and workmanship, the paper and 
press work of his books are equal to the best 
that have ever been produced. . . . Let us 
learn the lesson which Morris would have 
taught us; for his very socialism, if we will 
trouble to understand it, means, perhaps, no 
more than this: that he would have every 
man working under conditions in which he 
would be able to make his productions accept- 
able, not only to his contemporaries, but also 
to posterity.’’ Reverting to The Saturday Review 
of October 10, we cite one passage from Mr. 
Arthur Symon’s article on ‘ Morris as Poet.’ 
‘More than passion, or knowledge, or curiosity, 
or any thing human or divine, he followed 
beauty, and he was justified of his choice, 
for his verse has more of the simplicity of 
beauty than the verse of any English poet 
since Keats. Where Browning is sometimes 
cumbered with the care of many important 
and unessential things; where Tennyson 
is often lacking through a too fastidious 
working upon too thin a surface; where 
Swinburne is carried away by his own music ; 
and Matthew Arnold forgets that he is sing- 
ing at all; where even Rossetti sometimes 
accepts strangeness for beauty; there is no 
temptation strong enough to lure Morris aside 
from the one path. He had not a great intel- 
lect, nor a passionate nature crying to give 
voice to itself. His most fatal lack was a 
certain lack of intensity. There is not a 
great line, there are but few separably fine 
lines in the whole of his work. But every 
line has distinction, and every line is in its 
place.’’ The third article in this number of 
The Saturday Review is by B. Samuelson. 
He gives us this summing up of the opinions 
of the ‘‘ Bourgeois et gens de peu’’ as they 
moralized together in thefuneral train. 
‘* Kindly but choleric, the verdict was, apt to 
break into fury, easily appeased, large-hearted, 
open-handed, and the ‘sort of bloke you 


always could depend on,’ so said the ‘ com- 
rades.’ ’’ 


Nor many pupils of a college are to be in- 
vestigators ; they are to be citizens and the 
world’s servants in every field of practical 
endeavor, and in their instruction the college 
must use learning as a vehicle of spirit, in- 
terpreting literature as the voice of humanity, 
—must enlighten, guide, and hearten its sons, 
that it may make men of them. If it give 
them no vision of the true God, it has given 
them no certain motive to practise the wise 
lessons they have learned.— Woodrow Wilson. 
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The Annual Convention of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland. 


Never before has Philadelphia witnessed 
such a notable assemblage of men and women 
devoted to the cause of education as met at 
the University of Pennsylvania on November 
27th and 28th last. The Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland was founded ten years 
ago, and meets annually at different educa- 
tional centres. This year the Association sur- 
passed itself; there were representatives present 
from more than fifty colleges and eighty 
secondary schools. Eagerness and enthusiasm 
for the subject was displayed to such a degree 
that it sometimes almost swept one off his 
mental feet. Perhaps it might have been 
wiser had the men of the secondary schools 
been invited to play a more important part. 
The college professors soon forget their expe- 
rience in school, if they ever had any, and 
do not easily realize the troubles with which 
the school men have to contend. However, 
the meeting was most harmonious, and the 
discussions of the various speakers, and the 
principles unfolded will not soon be forgotten. 

The first subject, ‘‘ Shall Historical Studies 
be a Necessary Part of College Entrance 
Requirements,’’ was treated by Professor H. 
Morse Stevens, of Cornell University. His 
idea was that, from a college professor’s point 
of view, history should not be required for 
entrance into college. He seemed to think 
that the teaching was so imperfect, or so abso- 
lutely bad, that he would prefer that the 
Freshmen mind should be an absolute blank 
on the subject of history, whereon he might 
write the only true facts and ideas. But he 
recognized that from the school point of view 
it is quite necessary to have the subject studied 
in the schools, and that, on this account, it 
should be retained in the entrance require- 
ments of the colleges. He thought the reason 
why the secondary teaching is poor [he is the 
authority for the statement, not I] to be that 
history is taught in schools by men unprepared 
for such work; that men are selected to teach 
another subject, and then, when a vacant hour 
comes, the history class is brought in. He 
claimed that the teachers in the secondary 
schools should be specialists, and that their 
time should be devoted to history. We do 
not know what schools Professor Stevens has 
visited, but we think we could name a good 
many hereabout where the teaching is done by 
men who have taken the subject as a major or 

| minor in their college course, and devoted much 
| time in preparing for their history teaching. 
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Were this the time and place we should like | 
to consider some points suggested by Professor 
Stevens’ admirable discourse, but neither is 
now at our command. In the course of his 
speech he mentioned that Professor Hart, of 
Harvard, had written to him of the scheme by 
which two groups of historical studies should 
be presented by the colleges, either one of 
which the applicant may select. The first 
group comprises the history of Greece and 
Rome, while the second consists of the history 
of the United States and England. The change 
proposed by the speaker seems the most advisa- 
ble one, namely, that the grouping should be 
done away with, and that two of the four sub- 
jects must be chosen by the applicant. Thisisa 
decided improvement on Professor Hart’s pro- 
position, though we ourselves believe that all 
four should be required of the applicant when 
applying for admission to the college depart- 
ment, whether it be forthe study of the arts 
or the sciences. It seems all the more neces- 
sary that at this time the applicant for the 
science course should have a knowledge of 
Greek and Roman history than the one taking 
the arts course, as it is likely that the science 
student will not pursue the subject of ancient 
history after entrance, and will thus remain 
ignorant of the influence upon our civilization 
of the life of Greece and Rome. Professor 


Stevens was of the opinion that the ordinary 
examination supplied by colleges should be 
supplemented by written recitations, essays 
and notes, which the student had written with 


his teacher while at school; he thinks that 
thus more accurate knowledge would be gained 
than by the answers to the printed paper, 
written under stress of time, timidity and 
strange environment. 
Professor McMaster 
with Professor 


agreed on the whole 
Stevens, but attributed the 
failure in the secondary schools to obtain a 
high standard to the wretched books they 
are obliged to use. This rendered the study 
of history an extremely dry instead of a fasci- 
nating study. He presented a number of 
statistics to show how exceedingly imperfect 
the school histories of the United States 
are, and how they are chiefly occupied with 
the Colonial period, and the War of the 
Rebellion, whereas, the most important part 
of our history for the rising citizen to know 
is the time between the close of the Revolu- 
tionary and the beginning of the Civil War, 
and from the latter period to the present time. 
He agreed with his predecessor that he should 
prefer to have the Freshmen presented to him 
with a fallow mind, rather than sown with the 
tares of bad teaching, but he, too, wasin favor 
of the requirement of history as a necessary 
study in the secondary schools. 
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Professor Ira Remsen, of Johns Hagkina 
University, thought that it was generally con- 
ceded that the proper pursuit of science 
studies is desirable, because they present such 
a wide field for observation, and deductions 
therefrom; and with young children especially 
is this noticeable. It will be found that they 
form more or less correct conclusions from the 
phenomena which they have observed; when 
the child gets older he shrinks from express- 
ing his opinions, and shows a tendency to de- 
pend entirely upon his teacher or his book. 
In order, therefore, that science studies may 
be of any real use books should be done away 
with as much as possible, and experimentation 
should take their place. Althoughhisremarks 
were very severe upon the manner in which 
science studies are pursued in high schools, he 
confessed that he knew little about it, and this 
expression was heartily, we might almost say 
heatedly, endorsed by Mr. O. D. Clark, of the 
Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, New York; the 
last-named gentleman assured his audience 
that the object of the high schools was not to 
prepare boys for college, but for entrance into 
the struggle of life. The general opinion, how- 
ever, that science studies should be pursued in 
the high schools, as a part of the preparation 
for college, seemed to prevail. 

The afternoon session of the Association was 
conducted in the form of a Round Table, and 
each speaker was allowed ten minutes. The 
subject discussed, generally speaking, was the 
advanced age at which boys now enter college, 
and whether or not the present standard of 
college entrance requirements should be low- 
ered. Dr. Edward Brooks, Superintendent of 
the Philadelphia Public Schools, set the ball 
rolling. The question whether the standard 
should be lowered, he thought, could be safely 
left to the colleges, but he was emphatic in 
his belief that the age of the applicant for ad- 
mission was too high. This is due to two 
causes, namely, the greater extent of ground 
that is now to be covered by the applicant, 
and the loss of time that takes place in the 
secondary schools. It is undoubtedly true 
that subjects are now required for admission 
to many of our best colleges that we studied 
during the. Freshmen and Sophomore years a 
quarter of a century or less ago. It is hardly 
worth while to quote, as Dr. Brooks did, the 
remarkable literary men that graduated at an 
early age, because we are not considering 
geniuses, nor are we planning our educational 
work for them, but for the average boy. Dr. 
Brooks thinks that with good secondary 
schools, with the present standard of admis- 
sion to college, a boy could be able to enter 
college at sixteen, though we doubt if Dr. 


Brooks ever particularly tried his hand at this 
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work; he said, with great justice, that the | 
secondary schools are hampered by interfer- | 


ing parents, who know nothing about the sub- 
ject of education proper, and by too much 
coddling of the youth at home. It is un- 
fortunate that many parents, who have little 
boys of ten years of age or thereabout, should 
harass the schools to such an extent with their 
own crude ideas and seriously hinder, we 
might almost say threaten, the boy’s progress 
by shifting him from one school to another. 
It is quite unfair to compare our American 
product with the European product, as Dr. 
Brooks and many others claim to do. In Europe 
the boy is handed over unconditionally to his 
instructor; work begins very early in the morn- 
ing, and continues all day with an intermission 
for luncheon, his exercise consisting chiefly 
of taking a walk with one of his instructors. 
Dr. Brooks says that in the past the high 
schools did little and still do little for the col- 
leges, but that now in Philadelphia certain 
factors are at work which he believes will make 
the articulation between schools and colleges 
much more close. 

President Eliot spoke most eloquently in 
reply to Superintendent Brooks. He disagreed 
with him decidedly; he said that eighteen or 
eighteen and a half years of age was fully as 
young as any boy should enter college. Before 
this time he is not strengthened to grasp the 
temptations that are thrown in his way, nor 
is he mentally developed sufficiently to under- 
stand the studies which he at once attacks 
in college. President Eliot’s solution of the 


question of entrance requirements was what | 
we might have expected from him; namely, to | 


broaden the field of subjects, and to present 
a greater number of different studies. He 
seems to think that the college by doing this 
would adapt its requirements to the high 
schools, and that credit should be given on 
admission for every subject that is taught 
long enough and well enough in the high 
schools. He cited many instances where the 
standard has not been lowered or has been 
raised. Twenty-five years ago people said 
that certain reforms in the educational system 
were impossible, but the word should be 
stricken out of the educational vocabulary, 
for, although much has been done, the bounds 
of the educational horizon are not even dimly 
discerned. 

Vice-provost Fullerton showed that the 


average age for entrance to the Freshmen | 


class of the University of Pennsylvania is at 


present from eighteen years and six months | 


to eighteen years and nine months. At this 
rate the young man is not fitted for his pro- 


fession until he is twenty-six or twenty-seven | 


years of age, which is no handicap in the 
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profession of law and medicine, but is a 
decided disadvantage in such work as den- 
tistry for instance, where delicate and skillful 
manipulation is required, and which can only 
be attained when the subject is young, and 
his joints very flexible. 

President Gilman agreed with the universal 
verdict that there was time lost somewhere, 
and in his opinion it is antecedent to college. 
In referring to the German Gymnasia, Mr. 
Gilman seemed to refer to parallel schools; 
but parallelism does not hold good, in our 
opinion, because the conditions of life in Ger- 
many are so very different from what they 
are in this country. Here a student is con- 
tinually attracted away from his studies for 
social, athletic, and other reasons, whereas, 
in Germany the boy’s life is devoted to his 
studies, and nothing is allowed to interfere 
with them. Mr. Gilman thinks that a wider 
choice of subjects should be presented for 
admission, and, while he deprecated lowering 
the standard, in which we must all agree 
with him, he thinks boys should graduate at 
twenty, which most people know is impossible 
under existing conditions. Never was a truer 
word spoken than that in which he asserted 
that the older and more experienced professors 
should write the examination papers; that it 
is a most iniquitous custom to leave the 
preparation of these papers to the younger 
mer who do not know the broad lines upon 
which the questions should be based. 

Miss Thomas, President of Bryn Mawr, 
read a most interesting address, and was quite 
emphatic in her assertion that under existing 
conditions, ‘‘ boys can be prepared for college 
at sixteen.’? We fear Miss Thomas will find 
a great many persons that deny quite as 
emphatically that such a thing is feasible. 
Let us take two or three questions from the 
Bryn Mawr entrance examination papers in 
English, and see the mental development and 
the great store-house of knowledge that would 
be required of boys of sixteen. In the Bryn 
Mawr English entrance examination papers for 
1894 or 1895 (1) and 1896 (2) occur the follow- 
ing questions:— 

1. ‘*The play Julius Cesar is said by the 
critics to lack unity of interest. Discuss.’’ 

2. ‘‘How far, in your opinion, does the 
interest of Comus lie in the story and in the 
delineation of character, and how far in the 
beauty of description and of language? Give 
full reasons for your opinion.’’ 

Commissioner of Education Harris agreed 
with President Eliot that the character of the 


| studies in the high schools should be the 


same for all students whether they are go- 
ing to college or not. The schools are sup- 
ported by tax-payers, and it is quite unfair 
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that those who are not able, for some reason, 
to take a college course should be deprived of 
the advantages that their more favored brothers 
obtain. In his opinion the present standard 
is too high, and, as a result, the schools are 
usurping the work that should be done in the 
colleges. 

Saturday morning’s discussion was opened 
by President Schurman of Cornell; his dis- 
course was listened to with profound interest. 
After explaining the system adopted by Cor- 
nell of having the academic, (several colleges ) 
and the graduate departments, he showed 
that in his opinion, the necessity does not ex- 
ist at the present day for professional men to 
take all the studies of the four years’ college 
course in order to fit them for their life work. 
With the present standard of entrance, which 
he strongly urged should not be lowered, a man 
can take two years of the college course, and 
then enter upon his professional studies, and 
in the end will turn out with a more liberal 
education than was the case thirty or forty 
years ago; and for the reason that the work 
now done by the high school was only com- 
pleted at about the end of the Sophomore year 
in the then existing college. A man should 


not attempt to enter one of the colleges to 
learn a profession without having some knowl- 
edge of literature, philosophy, and other 


branches of a so-called liberal education; in 
other words, of the humanities. Now, with the 
advanced requirements of the present day, a 
large part of these studies are pursued in school, 
and therefore two years in an ordinary col- 
legiate course should be sufficient to fit a man 
to study one of the professions. The only 
argument which is urged against the present 
high standard of entrance examination is, 
that the high schools cannot fit boys for them; 
this is not so, for they can do it, and they do 
do it, and, what is more, the very moment you 
drop your standard for entrance, that same 
moment you drop your standard for gradua- 
tion from the secondary schools; it is human 
nature, that if one standard falls, any other 
that is dependent upon it or correlated to it, 
will also fall. Further, by lowering the 
standard of entrance examinations, you do a 
real harm to a very large percentage of the 
high school students who do not propose 
to go to college, by giving them a less full 
and liberal education. President Schurman 
thought that the college should adjust its 
course to articulate with the high schools 
rather than the reverse, and in this he took 
issue with most of the college men. We can 
not agree with the general remark that the 
working age of man has increased beyond 
what it was half a century ago; the man of 
the present day, that is from seventy to eighty 
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years of age, is considered more superannuated 
than aman of the same age was fifty years 
ago. President Schurman did not think that 
the college life per se was a sufficiently import- 
ant factor to be given any consideration. In 
this again we have to take issue with him, for 
the knowledge of one’s self then gained, and 
the ability to understand other men, and at- 
tribute to proper sources their words and 
intentions, is to gain the mastery over one’s 
less fortunate brother. 

President Warfield, of Lafayette, made a 
good point when he said that figures some- 
times hide the truth. The inquiry should 
be not ‘‘ What is the average age of en- 
trance ?’’ but, ‘‘At what age does the aver- 
age boy enter college?’’ He seemed to think 
that the figures are unjustly raised by a few 
men who enter college at quite an advanced 
age. There is some truth in this, and yet we 
know that the average boy does enter at about 
eighteen or a little over. From President 
Warfield’s point of view, sixteen should be 
the minimum age; eighteen is too old, and 
seventeen is the best. He deprecated loading 
the student down with so many useless sub- 
jects as are now taught in our high schools, 
while he would retain and hold fast the 
old requirements of Latin and Greek, that 
the student may feel the impact of ancient 
civilization upon our own time. 

President Sharpless, of Haverford College, 
who spoke from the conservative standpoint 
of the smaller colleges, and who thought that 
sixteen or seventeen was a suitable age for en- 
trance, and President Thurber, of Chicago, 
continued the discussion; the latter gentleman 
explained the unit system which prevails in the 
West, but which wein the East have never tried. 
The advantage claimed for it is that exami- 
nations are done away with, and the secondary 
schools and the colleges are brought into close 
contact. President Levermore made an ear- 
nest plea for the study of English, which he 
considered one of the most important studies 
for American youths: he urged that a broader 
field for selections should be presented by the 
college to the schools. 

Dr. Talcott Williams closed the discussion 
with an animated and eloquent address, in 
which he begged that the standard should not 
be lowered, and that the colleges should not 
sink to the level of the community, but the 
community be lifted up to the level of the 
colleges. ‘‘ The responsibility of maintaining 
the standard lies with the college. The 
objection to the standard is with the com- 
munity. Which shall yield, the college, 
which is right, or the community, which is 
wrong?’ He demonstrated that the raising 
of the entrance standard, during the last 
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thirty years, has not lessened the number of 
students who have desired a college education; 
but he did not make it quite clear whether 
this was absolutely the fact or whether it 
bore its proper relation to the increase in 
population. Dr. Williams urged strongly, 
and in our opinion wisely, the need of a liberal 
education to men entering professional life, 
and that no motives of numbers, which may 
be increased by lowering the standard, and 
no motives of base gain should influence the 
college in endeavoring to keep the professions 
from sinking to the level of the demagogues 
or charlatans, but the college forever should 
tend to the uplifting of the community. 
Witiiam H. Kapp. 


Sanitary Science in English Local 
Administration. 


The widespread interest aroused by the 
meeting of the Sanitary Institute at New- 
Castle-on-Tyne is but one of the many indi- 
cations of the predominant place which the 
public health administration has come to 
occupy in the system of local government in 
England. Since the Public Heaith Act of 
1875 the sanitary authorities have played the 
most important part in the work of English 
municipalities, and within recent years the 
rural and semi-urban divisions have taken 
up the matter of public sanitation with a 
vigor and consciousness of purpose which is 
in striking contrast with the indifference and 
laissez faire policy which characterized the first 
three-quarters of the century. The new spirit 
which has come into the administration of 
local affairs is perhaps best shown in the 
development of two important factors of the 
system, viz., the department of the Medical 
Officer of Health and the increase in import- 
ance of the Local Government Board. The 
former represents at present the most im- 
portant department of the municipal admin- 
istration, while the latter is rapidly becoming 
the organ of the central government which most 
closely affects the every-day life of the people. 

The early history of the English municipal- 
ities is the history of unregulated development, 
with all the abuses to which such a system 
must necessarily lead. The growth of slum 
districts, the overcrowding of population, 
insanitary constructions of every kind were 
the result of allowing perfect freedom of action 
to the individual, under circumstances which 
no longer permitted such freedom. Great 
districts of Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, and especially London, became 
the homes of degraded populations, the centres 
of vice and crime, and hot-beds of disease. 
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It seems strange, at first sight, that, in the 
country where modern urban conditions were 
the first to develop, the awakening to the new 
conditions should have come so late. It was 
not until after the Public Health Act of 1875 
that the local authorities began to grapple 
seriously with the great problems of public 
health. The magnitude of these is sufficiently 
attested by the marvelous activity of the last 
twenty years, and the fact that much still 
remains to be done. 

In the large cities the question that has 
received the most attention has been the recon- 
struction of those districts developed during 
the period of unregulated growth. This has 
meant the demolition of large areas of closely 
built-up property, the rearrangement of streets, 
and strict building regulations.* In this work 
the local medical officer of health has been the 
central figure, and has thus become one of the 
most important officials in the local govern- 
ment—the head of a great department. In 
the rural districts he is gradually assuming, 
if possible, a still more important position. 
We, who are accustomed to the county admin- 
istration of the Middle States, are at first 
surprised at the great powers that have been 
given to the English counties by the Act of 
1888 and to the parishes by the Act of 1894, 
A tour through the country soon explains this. 
In many of the counties—such as Yorkshire 
and Lancashire—rural conditions have ceased 
to exist. The great chain of small manufac- 
turing towns has brought the population of 
these districts into the conditions of city life 
—at any rate as regards the form of govern- 
ment, the nature of the questions which arise, 
and the powers necessary to meet such prob- 
lems. Take, for instance, the fifty miles 
between Leeds and Manchester, or, for that 
matter, the whole stretch of territory between 
Leeds and Birmingham. A county authority, 
organized with the powers of the typical 
American county, would be absolutely help- 
less. In judging therefore of the development 
of local institutions in England since the great 
reorganizing Acts of 1888 and 1894 it is 
necessary to keep these economic and social 
conditions constantly in view. These facts 
also account for the important position now 
occupied by the Local Government Board in 
the great departments of the central govern- 
ment. The authorities of the rural districts— 
county and parish—found themselves con- 
fronted with difficulties for which their train- 
ing and education had not prepared them. 
New standards of public sanitation had to be 
enforced, methods of administration adopted 


* The London Building Act of 1894 limits the height 
of a building to the width of the street. 
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which had been looked upon as peculiar to | he was welcomed by its learned men; and, 


town governments. It was a work in which 
long delay meant the sacrifice of many lives. 
In the emergency a central authority was 
created with power to compel the local author- 
ities to grapple with the new conditions. 
In all this work the question of public sani- 
tation has been uppermost. It is for this reason 
that meetings such as the British Public 
Health Association at Glasgow and the present 
session of the Sanitary Institute in Newcastle 
excite so much interest. Sanitary problems 
are uppermost in the minds of the local and 
central authorities; the general public has 
awakened to a sense of their importance. 
The outcome will probably be—and there is a 
strong movement in that direction at the 
present time—that a special public health 
department will be created in the Ministry 
with a responsible Cabinet Minister at its head. 
Although it required many years of patient 
and at times discouraging struggle to bring 
officials and citizens to an appreciation of the 
importance of this side of public activity, the 
advance during the last ten years in both city 
and county has been by leaps and bounds. 
L. S. Rowe. 
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Erasmus in Italy. 


. 


The name and fame of Erasmus were for a 
long time obscured by his failure to join Luther 
in his contest for religiousreform. Yetin his 
day Erasmus was perhaps the greatest living 
acholar; and only recently Froude devoted a 
series of his Oxford lectures to his letters, the 
volume in which they are printed being now 
among the most interesting of Froude’s con- 
tributions to history. A voyage to Italy was 
the final touch to education in the sixteenth 
century. The celebrity of its universities, quite 
as much as its great antiquarian remains, 
attracted scholars from all parts of Europe. 
It was to get a doctor’s degree at Bologna 
that Erasmus made his first journey to Italy. 
As early as 1500 it was the subject of his 
appeal to his patron in his native Holland, 
but it was only after three efforts, in his 
seventeenth, his twentieth, and his twenty- 
eighth years, that he was enabled to start, 
and then as a tutor for two boys. Leaving 
England, where he was the friend of the 
foremost scholars, Linacre, Grocyn, Latimer, 
Dunstal,—who had studied in Italy, and no 
doubt inspired him with redoubled zeal to do 
so too,—Erasmus, after a trying passage of 
four days in crossing the channel, stopped at 
Paris, where he arranged for the publication 
of his latest writings; then at Orleans, where 





after a rough journey over the Alps, perpet- 

uated in an ode printed in his edition of 

Lucien, reached Turin. There, at nearly forty 

years of age, he received the doctor’s degree 

from the university, thus doing as much honor 

to it as it did to him. It was well said that 

he brought to Italy his great store of learning 

and gave it freely to the country which then 

led the world in scholarship. At Bologna and 

Florence, Erasmus continued his studies with 

a good deal of characteristic indifference to 

the political struggles then being fought out. 

War and intrigue annoyed him because they 

interfered with his studies; learning Greek 

was more important in his eyes than the 

quarrel between the Pope and Venice. His 

friends were the leaders in the revival of 
classical learning at the Italian universities, 

and his own writings were on the subjects 
with which his name has been indissolubly 
connected,—much of the material for his 
Adagia was given him by histeachers. It was 
frem Bologna that he wrote to Aldus, offering 
some of the books which the great Venetian 
printer was to preserve for distant ages, his 
Euripides, his Plato, his New Testament; and, 

as Aldus accepted his books with hearty 
acknowledgment, Erasmus went to Venice 
instead of going to Rome. Venice was then 
the richest and most powerful Italian state; al- 
thoughit was losing its political preponderance, 
it was at the height of its artistic and literary 
glory. The Ducal Palace was then being built, 
—Bellini, Cima, Carpaccio, Giorgione, Palma 
Vecchio, and young Titian were decorating 
palaces and churches. The men of letters 
were at its university in Padua; and the world 
of politics and commerce was busy with the 
new learning brought from Greece and the 
East, with which Venice was in close relations. 
The literary stronghold of Venice was the 
modest house of Aldus, where his printing 
press was giving its productions to Europe, 
while its owner was in correspondence with the 
scholars and princes of Hungary and Germany, 
of Poland and France and England. Hisnew 
editions of the Greek authors, edited by learned 
scholars, and printed with an accuracy hitherte 
unknown, were welcomed as important acces- 
sions to the world’s wealth of letters. It was 
at his office that Erasmus presented himself 
and was welcomed by Aldus and his numerous 
family, for father-in-law, brother-in-law, wife 
and children, printers and servants, some 
thirty-three in all, lived in modest unity. 
Indeed Erasmus, with his love of the rich and 
abundant table of his native Holland, was 
quite unable to satisfy himself with the simple 
fare of the Venetian printer’s household, and 
so he took h‘s meals apart. All these and 
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other curious details of his life in Venice are 
found in his letters from Italy, published with 
loving care by Pierre de Nolhac, in 1888. 


Scaliger had sneered at Erasmus as a mere | 
workman for Aldus, idle, drunken, but able | 
to do twice as much as the average proof- | 


reader; and it was in answer to these charges 
that Erasmus defended himself, not altogether 
without unkind references to Aldus and his 
family. 
given him for the new edition of his Adagia, 


his most important manuscripts of Plato, 
Plutarch, Aristotle, et alia minuta. Lascaris, 
Musurus, and other scholars were ready to 
help, and Erasmus wrote in haste and cor- 
rected his proofs in the printing-oflice itself, 
so that his Adagia was printed in a surpris- 
ingly short time; and, during the rest of his 
stay in Venice, he taught Aldus rhetoric, and 
helped to revise his ‘Plutarch’ and other 
imprints of Greek and Latin authors. Aldus 


gave him a handsome sum of money for | 
pointing out the verses in the text of Plautus. | 


He left warm friends behind. Ulrich von 
Hutten in 1517 wrote to him that the name of 
Erasmus was the best introduction to the 
learned men of Venice. 


life and kept him in touch with all the men 
and events of that important period of Italian 
politics. Curiously enough, he never mastered 


tried to shame him by refusing to use the only 
common language, Latin. He became intim- 


printing his fine Greek books, among them 
Doucas, Professor of Greek at Padua, and 


Lascaris, later in life employed by Louis XII | 
in important diplomatic offices, but in his | 


youth a laborious Humanist, and collector of 


the rare Greek Manuscripts of Lorenzo de | 
One of the Aldine circle for whom | 
Erasmus showed little affection was Girolamo | 
Aleandro, at twenty-eight a Greek and Hebrew | 


Medici. 


scholar, Professor of Greek at the University 
of Paris, and later Archbishop of Brindisi, 


friends, the leading scholars in Paris. In the 


early days of the Reformation Aleandro was | 


sent to Germany by Leo X. Erasmus was 


no longer the timid priest and peaceful scholar | 
he had shown himself at Venice; a large | 


number of leading Germans listened to his 
warning voice and tried to follow and enforce 
his opinions. Their correspondence was often 


an exchange of mutual reproaches, but the | 


riendship begun under the hospitable roof of 
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He acknowledges, however, the help | 


| fabulas. 
| spent in examining the wealth of rare Greek 
| manuscripts, gathered by Aldus and put freely 
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Aldus was never altogether broken. In 1508 
there was no question of Luther or the Re- 
formation. No one at Venice foresaw the 
coming storm. The circle at the house of 
Aldus discussed only literary points. Erasmus 
left untouched his great plans for Bible exe- 
gesis, and thought only of perfecting his know}l- 
edge of Greek. Even when he and Aleandro 
met at Louvain, Erasmus regretted only that 
diplomacy had absorbed the time of so good a 


| scholar, and the two talked until midnight 
printed by Aldus, and for which Aldus lent | 


not of theology but producentes litteratas 
They recurred to their happy days 


at the service of all his friends. Erasmus left 


' Venice only to continue his studies at Padua 


and to be tutor for the natural son of James IV 
of Scotland, at eighteen Archbishop of St. An- 
drew’s, killed in 1513 with his father on the 
field of Flodden. Together they studied Greek 
under Musurus, a thorough master, editor of 
Plato, and the leader of the new philosophy 
which was fast gaining the suffrages of all 


| scholars. The League of Cambrai, between the 
| Emperor, the Pope, the King of France, and 
| the King of Spain, led to war with Venice, 
His friends remained | 
in correspondence with him during his entire | 


and Erasmus and his pupils took refuge in 
Ferrara, where he was the guest of Richard 
Pace, later the Ambassador of Henry VIII 
in Rome, and a scholar, and friend of the best 


| scholars gathered at the court of Lucrezia 
the Italian language so as to converse in it 
freely; and some of the best Latin scholars | 


Borgia. When however the war broke out, 
Erasmus passed through Bologna and Florence 
to Sienna, where he arrived in December 1508, 


| and there he devoted himself to training his 
ate with the Greeks, who helped Aldus in | 


young companion. 

To relieve the dry judicial studies, the 
prince wrote and spoke rhetorical exercises, 
translated every morning from Greek, in the 
afternoon learned to play on the flute and the 
lute and to sing; during meals he listened to 
readings from the Fathers, and in his leisure 
he himself read history, Aulus Gellius espe- 
cially; Erasmus composed for his use moral 
essays, and together they took part in the fes- 


| tivities of the carnival at Sienna, among them 
| a bull fight. At last Erasmus desired to go to 
Papal librarian, and finally Cardinal. He gave | 
Erasmus help in preparing his Adagia, and | 
Erasmus in return gave him letters to his | 


Rome, where he spent the spring of 1509. 
Humanist himself, aurea Roma naturally 
had great attractions for him, but like other 
contemporary scholars, these were not so 
much the antiquities, for he rarely mentions 
the ancient monuments, but he found his 
great pleasurein the men of letters, Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew scholars, frequent among 
them the librarian of the Vatican, Inghirami 
—famous for his Ciceronian Latin, and for his 
portrait painted by Raphael—and the others 
who made up the most cultured group of the 


| time. 
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He associated with the foreigners visiting | 


and studying in Rome, Goritz (Coricius) the 
friend of Reuchlin; an Englishman, Burbank, 
an Hungarian, Jacobus Piso, who, like himself, 
were shining examples of the learning found 
among those whom the Romans, with charac- 
teristic conceit, still called barbarians. The 
private libraries and those of the convents, 
rich in manuscripts of the Bible and the 
Greek Fathers, later on dispersed and de- 
stroyed in the sack of Rome in 1527, were a 
constant delight to him. He looked with 
interest at the great festivities, read the epi- 


grams put every night on the statue of Pas- | 


quin, and had the free entry of the Vatican. 
He studied the curious increase of pagan 
influence and the steady decrease of simple 
Christianity; noted that there was more liter- 
ature and less piety than elsewhere, and 
records the affectation of classic times, which 
led to calling the cardinals patres conscripti, 
and the mass sacra deorum. In the presence 
of the Pope, a famous pulpit orator, whose 
subject was the ‘‘ Passion,’’ after a pompous 
eulogy of the Pope, barely tonched on the 
sacrifice of Christ on the cross, but dwelt at 
length on the devotion of Decius, of Curtius, 
of Iphigenia. One person of high church rank 
denied the immortality of the soul on the 
authority of the elder Pliny. Erasmus was 
shocked by the display of the Papal court, by 
the open traffic in benefices, and the loose 
morals of many of the Roman clergy; antici- 
pating the indignation which filled Luther on 
his visit to Rome a year later. Erasmus, 
however, saw much to like in the great digni- 
taries of the church, who welcomed him and 
his great exegetical works as an honor to the 
Roman church. He contributed to the dis- 
cussion on the great political question of the 
day, the war with Venice, and was asked to 
settle in Rome, or to return there for a longer 
stay. He did come back with his pupil, the 
young Scotch archbishop, but only for a brief 
sight-seeing, while passing through Rome. 
They then went to Naples, the Scotch lad re- 
turning home, to die in battle within a few 
years, Erasmus went to England, where 
Henry VIII was starting out on a reign that 
promised everything to men of letters. As 
prince he himself had written to Erasmus, and 
as king he wrote through Mountjoy, asking 
him to return to England, enclosing the money 
to defray the expenses of his journey, and in 
the name of Archbishop Wareham promising 
to make him a bishop. His Roman friends 
tried to keep him, with offers of profitable 
posts and the promises of great church digni- 
ties, and Cardinal Grimani almost overthrew 


his resolution to go to England by his offers | 


of hospitality, of the freedom of his library, 
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and of the prospect of the highest advance- 
ment the Pope could give, even to making 
him @ cardinal. Erasmus refused all, partly 
no doubt from the hope of playing a great 
part at the court of the young King of Eng- 
land, partly in the belief that he could make 
frequent visits to Rome and keep in touch 
with its learned life. Neither plan was real- 
ized, but the Reformation made Erasmus 
widely known, and gave his writings the great- 
est success; it secured his glory, but ended for- 
ever his happiness. His journey from Rome 
was as rapid as his health would permit, and 
with a night at Bologna, with the long passage 
of the Splugen, from Constance to Coire and the 
Valley of the Rhine, thence to Strasbourg across 
the Breisgau, and down the Rhine,—stopping 
only long enough to see his friends in Louvain 
and Antwerp,—it took him until July, 1509, to 
get to London. His first literary work there 
was his famous ‘Praise of Folly,’ which he 
said he wrote in seven days while he was ill 
at the house of Sir Thomas More, and it 
brought severe criticism from his Italian 
readers. Yet it was in Italy that he had fin- 
ished his intellectual education, that he 
ripened his talent as an author who infiu- 
enced the ideas of the whole generation, the 
most active of the age. It was there that he 
seized a full consciousness of the new spirit 
of which he was to be the great propagator in 
the North of Europe. His stay in Italy, 
therefore, has a special significance as one of 
the most important facts in the Renaissance. 


| The letters that show his thoughts during his 


visits in Italy are partly in the Vatican, in the 
papers gathered and bequeathed by the Swed- 
ish Queen Christine, and partly in the collec- 
tion of letters received by Cardinal Bembo, 
preserved in the Barberini Library. They 
have been edited with loving care and with 
studious references to other printed copies of 
Erasmus’s letters and writings, and to the con- 
temporary correspondence, much of it in print, 
but scattered far and wide, much of it in 
manuscripts preserved in libraries and collec- 
tions, only now slowly being opened to scholars 
and pupils. They show Erasmus in the pro- 
cess of being trained and educated for the work 
described by his latest biographers and in 
Froude’s lectures. 
J. G. RosENGARTEN. 


I would do what I pleased, and, doing what 
I pleased, I should have my will, and, having 
my will, I should be contented ; and, when 
one is contented, there is no more to be de- 
sired; and when there is no more to be desired, 
there is an end of it.— Cervantes, 
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The Water Supply of Philadelphia. 


When Mr. Ogden succeeded Colonel Lud- 
low as Chief Engineer, a marked change was 
at once noticeable in the character of the re- 
ports. The report for 1886, in discussing the 
quality of the water, makes the following 
statement: ‘‘ With regard to the wholesome- 
ness of the water, there are but two ways by 
which it can be determined, experience and 
chemical analysis. If judged by the former, 
the general health of the city is sufficient evi- 
dence thereof. Twenty per cent of the deaths 
are of persons over sixty years of age. If 
typhoid fever be caused by impure water the 
deaths would be evenly distributed over the 
city and average about the same each month. 
In the worst portions of the city and where 
the houses as a rule are not connected with 
the sewers, there are few cases. Along the 
Cohocksink sewer and its branches the disease 
appears to be most prevalent. Even Brook- 
lyn, with one of the best water supplies, is 
not exempt, and during certain months the 
victims of this disease are quite numerous.’’! 
All that such an argument needed for com- 
pleteness was the statement that, if one-fifth 
of all the people in Philadelphia lived to be 
over sixty years of age, with four sewers two 
miles in length pouring their contents directly 
into the water supply of the city, a sufficient 
number of sewers discharging into the same 
basin might induce the old and decrepit from 
other towns to flock to Philadelphia to quaff 
of its health-giving and life-prolonging drink- 
ing water. 

Meanwhile, the public agitation for a purer 
water supply has intermittently continued. 
The city has built intercepting sewers along 
the banks of the river, which discharge at a 
point below Fairmount dam; and most of the 
manufacturers at Manayunk have been com- 
pelled to make connections with these sewers. 
Consequently, it may be safely asserted that 
the decade just passed has witnessed an im- 
provement in the quality of the water within 
the city limits. The same decade has abund- 
antly demonstrated the practicability of filtra- 
tion as a method of purifying river waters. 
Until the present administration came into 
power last year, no decided stand had been 
taken by the Water Department in favor of 
filtration. Some of the reports had recom- 
mended itin a half-hearted manner, but their 
tone was not such as to insure any attention 
from Councils. 

At times, since 1891, the water has been 
especially objectionable in appearance. After 
a heavy storm it is always more or less muddy, 
but, if the storm continues for some time, the 
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water becomes inky, and continues so for 
several days. ‘his is attributed to the wash- 
ings from the culm piles in the coal fields 
higher up the river. 

The inadequacy of the present system of 
subsidence reservoirs as a means of purifica- 
tion has served constantly to increase the 
numbers of those who hold that the city must 
ultimately adopt some method of filtration; 
and the earlier it begins to take steps toward 
it, the quicker will a check be placed upon 
the expenditure of great sums of money for 
other methods of purification that are merely 
palliative. From time to time there has been 
agitation for filtration, and the matter has been 
brought before Councils, but there has always 
been the difficulty that no plan equal to the 
necessities of the city could be carried out 
with the funds available. Councils seemed 
to think it best to spend in detail an aggre- 
gate of millions, even if in the end the ex- 
penditure should prove futile, rather than to 
embark upon any comprehensive scheme that 
would demand a considerable immediate out- 
lay. Nor can it be said that the city authorities 
have been entirely at fault. There have been 
urgent and continuous demands for more 
water; and the city was obliged to spend what 
it had for the need which caused the greatest 
clamor. On the twenty-first of June, 1892, 


Councils passed an ordinance which was ap- 
proved by the Mayor, authorizing the Director 
of Public Works to advertise for proposals for 
the erection of a filter plant at the Belmont 


pumping station.’ This point was selected 
because a plant there would serve as a substi- 
tute for an otherwise needed extension of the 
present reservoir which supplies West Phila- 
delphia and holds but two days’ supply. It 
was evident that in the immediate future, un- 
less something was done, that part of the city 
must receive its water almost as if comes 
from the river. The ordinance provided for 
the construction of a filter plant with a 
capacity of at least twenty million gallons 
per day, to be erected under plans and speci- 
fications approved by the Director of Publie 
Works. ‘The contractors were to agree te 
furnish all materials and labor for operating 
and maintaining the plant for twelve months’ 
actual service for a net amount, and to guar- 
antee that the operating expenses for three 
years should not exceed a certain sum per 
million gallons. No money was to be paid for 
the plant until it was finally accepted by the 
Department, and, if it should prove deficient 
in any of the requirements of the specifica- 
tions, the Director had full power to reject it 
and order its removal at the expense of the 
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contractors. The standard of purity to be 
guaranteed was carefully stated and the right 
to reject any andall bids was reserved. Not- 
withstanding the onerous terms of the speci- 
fications, three bids were received. But 
Councils having gone thus far stopped at the 
critical point and failed to make any appro- 
priation to carry the ordinance into effect. 
As the Director is powerless to award a con- 
tract until the appropriation for the same has 
been made, this, fora time, ended the matter. 
in the meantime, the ranks of those favoring 
filtration have become divided upon the ques- 
tion of the relative merits of filtration by 
imeans of natural sand beds or by mechan- 
ical or chemical means. 

The present administration, including the 
Mayor, the Director of Public Works, and the 
Chief of the Bureau of Water, have taken a 
definite and decided stand in favor of filtra- 
tion, and the coming year will doubtless wit- 
ness some step taken in that direction. One 
of the chief difficulties in determining the 
character of the Schuylkill water by chemical 
analysis is its great variation in quality. At 
times it is still a good water. At other times 
the constant accession of deleterious matters 
overloads it and it becomes foul and unwhole- 
some. This is doubtless one of the causes of 
the great difference of opinion in regard to its 
quality. Analyses made at one time showit 
to be a fairly pure water, while those made at 
another prove it unwholesome and bad. 


FINANCES OF THE BUREAU. 


Krom time to time capitalists and other 
enterprising individuals come forward with 
schemes for furnishing the city with a pure 
and unlimited water supply, and the time of 
Councils is periodically taken up with their 
consideration. These promoters of joint stock 
companies avowedly desire to make money, 
and unfortunately this desire too often obscures 
the true merits of their proposals. Whatever 
may be the general opinion in regard to the 
municipalization of gas works, electric light 
plants, and street railways, the importance of 
the water supply, both for public health and 
for fire purposes, is so great as to outweigh 
any mere financial considerations, and make 
it apparent that a city should control its own 
water works. The tendency in the United 
States toward the public ownership and 
operation of the water supply is marked. 
During the past fifty years, of the fifty largest 
cities in the United States, seventeen have 
changed from private to public ownership of 
their water supply, while but one city has sold 
its works to a private company, and that city 
retained a large interest in the stock. 
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a proposition was submitted by the South 
Mountain Water Company to lease the water 
works of the City of Philadelphia and to con- 
struct a new supply system. The Schuylkill 
Navigation Company periodically submit 
plans to the city involving the purchase of the 
company’s works and the construction of an 
aqueduct to bring the Schuylkill water from 
some point above Norristown, avowedly for 
the purpose of avoiding the contamination 
caused by that city’s sewage. The City’s 
experience of nearly a hundred years in the 
ownership of its water works has at least 
shown conclusively how valuable such a 
franchise to a private company would be. 
The management of the Water Department 
has not been particularly efficient. In fact 
so far as the work on extensions is concerned, 
it has been rather the reverse during the past 
ten years. Yet the showing it has been able 
to make discloses vast possibilities, when it 
shall have been entirely removed from politics, 
and Councils shall have adopted an enlight- 
ened policy. It is important to remember that 
the Water Bureau is unable to spend a dollar, 
no matter what its receipts may be, until the 
money has been appropriated. All that the 
head of the bureau or the Director of Public 
Works can do is to recommend. The purse- 
strings are in the hands of Councils. It, of 
course, makes a very great difference how 
urgent the request of the director is, and it is 
well known that in the past some recommenda- 
tions have been made in a half-hearted and 
perfunctory way, evidently rather for the 
purpose of satisfying public opinion than with 
an expectation that they would be heeded. 

During the past ten years more money has 
been spent in the construction of reservoirs 
and permanent improvements than during the 
preceding fifty years. During the past nine 
years, or since the Bullitt Bill went into effect, 
the Water Bureau after paying all current 
expenses and increasing the storage capacity 
of the reservoirs fivefold, besides making 
other extensive improvements, has been able 
to turn in $6,995,656 to be used in defraying 
the general expenses of the city. In addition 
to this the city since 1888 has furnished water 
free to all city properties,’ and since 1878 to 
all charitable institutions at 15 per cent of the 
regular rates. The receipts of the Bureau 
have increased from $2,030,434 in 1887 to 
$2,829,857 in 1895. If the current expenses 
alone be deducted from the receipts, the Water 
Bureau brings an average net return into the 
City Treasury of more than a million dollars 
@ year. ALBERT A. Birp. 
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Sir GeorGe TRESSADY. 
Ward. New 
Company, 1896. 


By Mrs. Humphrey 
York: The Macmillan 


Mrs. Ward seems to be the sole residuary 
legatee of the ancient traditions of the British 
novel. This is the novel of manners and it 
is indigenous to British soil. It has flour- 
ished there for one hundred and fifty years 


and it differs from the fiction of all other | 
| springs of joy and sorrow, of good and evil, 


countries. Itis the spontaneous expression 
of a national genius which has never excelled 
in any other art save that of the drama. In 
the sixteenth century a superlatively great 
dramatic literature sprang up in defiance of 
all the accepted canons of art. In the eigh- 
teenth century there was an equally fortuitous 
growth of fiction in ignorance of all canons. 
In this literature technique is nothing ; 
humanity is everything. It has nothing to 
do with sensational incidents or with psycho- 
logical monstrosities, but builds on the broad 
basis of the fundamental characteristics of a 
domestic people. It is the common-sense 
product of an eminently common-sense people, 
and its scope is too wide to admit of any 
contracting laws of structure. With the pos- 
sible exception of Walter Scott, all the 


standard British novelists have followed the | 


general plan of the founders of this school of 
fiction. 

Under the dominant influence of the 
French, with whom art isthe primary consid- 
eration, there has grown up in England a new 


and alien school, with narrower conceptions | 
in love with his neighbor’s wife. 


of the function of the novel. Thomas Hardy 
and Hall Caine are the most important living 
representatives of this creed and practice. 
In opposition, a younger group of men have 


recently arisen whose chief tenets are a denial | 
These two | 
classes may be said to comprehend all the | 
| takes of others, and her patient, devoted 
| importunity brings order out of chaos. 

his vague flight in regions apart from all | 


of the claims of the realists. 


notable makers of contemporary English 
fiction, except George Meredith, who wheels 


others, and Mrs. Ward, who follows the old 
masters. 

Her works are of course colored by the 
intellectual temper of her time. She treats 
of many things undreamed of in the simple 
philosophy of Mr. Samuel Richardson ; but 
this difference is due not so much to her indi- 
vidual idiosyncrasies as to the fact that the 
people of her acquaintance are wrought upon 
by influences quite unknown to the ladies and 
gentlemen who formerly wept over the 
sorrows of Clarissa Harlowe. People who 
read Mrs. Ward’s novels for the light therein 


cast upon current intellectual and social | 
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| tial things of literature. 
| writer’s substantial 


| claim on immortality. 
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‘* problems’’ surely care little for the essen- 
If this is the 
contribution to her 
nation’s literature, she has but a doubtful 
Anybody who is 
curious about the effect of the new learning 
upon individual thought, habit, and manners 


| in the sixteenth century may be enlightened 


by a study of ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ but 
the enduring vitality of Shakespeare lives not 
in these things. It lies in his mastery of the 
primal truths about mankind, the secret 


of human worth and human worthlessness. 

So, while the theologian of the present and 
future will discover a special interest in 
‘Robert Elsmere,’ and while the social 
philosopher of to-day and the historian of 
to-morrow will find in ‘Marcella’ and ‘Sir 
George Tressady’ a suggestive commentary 
upon certain economic problems, the ordinary 
reader will hold these doctrines as mere inci- 
dentals to the grand purpose of ‘‘telling a 
story.’’ And itis just this self-same, humble, 
‘*ordinary reader ’’ who decides the destinies 
of literature. 

Doctrines change from age to age. Our 
grandchildren will be agitated by other prob- 
lems than those which break our slumbers. 
The one abiding thing is human nature. And 
it is her penetration into its primitive facts 
that gives Mrs. Ward her title to a seat with 
the lords of fiction. 

And how primitive it all is when you sift 
the matter. The ‘‘situations’’ in ‘Sir 


| George Tressady’ are as old as the records 


of the race. A man mistakenly married and 
In what a 


variety of ways has that theme been treated ! 


| It isto Mrs. Ward’s honor that out of a situ- 


ation thus fraught with poisonous sugges- 
tions she has built a novel of lofty moral 
strength and grace. One good woman’s will 
and conscience triumph over the rash mis- 


Many of us hold Fontenoy’s opinion, the 
early opinion of George Tressady himself, 


| that Marcella was pursuing a chimera in her 


passionate search for a legal remedy for the 


| recognized hardships of the submerged por- 


tion of society. The emotions cannot solve 
all the intricate social problems, but those 
same sympathetic emotions and that same 
impassioned spirit of self-sacrifice are bound- 
less in their efficacy to save, soothe, and 
strengthen the individual. Poor little Letty 
Tressady, type of many Lettys!—was ac- 
quainted with an anguish which no legislation 
can assuage, but her malady slowly vanished 
under Marcella’s healing touch. 
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The ‘‘ conversion’’ of Letty is a tribute to | 
Marcella’s loving tact and to Mrs. Ward’s | 
The author has scarcely done any- | 
thing more adroit than this, because in it she | 


genius. 


makes credible the apparently impossible 
thing. 
woman. She is by no means a fool. 
current of her being may run shallow, but it 
runs over a bed of rock. <A shrewd little 
worldling, unsusceptible to high and refining 
emotions, suspiciously selfish and of stubborn 
will, she is just the sort of woman who once 
started wrong will go to the bad in sheer 
‘‘contrariness.’’ To induce her to be reason- 
able, gentle, forgiving, that was a task from 
which anybody might have shrunk, and, 
most of all, a woman who Letty persist- 
ently believed had wronged her. And yet the 


thing was done, done naturally and beauti- 


fully. 

The earlier sentimentalists would have made 
the salvation more complete, but Mrs. Ward’s 
restraint is in keeping with her reserved atti- 
tude toward human happiness. She is sus- 
picious of Fate, too conscious of the pain that 
is in the world to yield to excessive joy. Thus 
to her Spartan view it would have been im- 
possible for George Tressady to gather up the 
fragments of his spoiled life and piece them 
into something new and satisfactory. Dick- 
ens would have found some ready way to do 
it; he would have made one audacious demand 


upon our credulity and then he would have | 
| ing which the common judgment pronounces 
| absurd, historically untenable, which he, in 
| a beautiful spirit of knight-errantry, is not 
| prepared to champion. 


ended his book in a veritable debauch of joy- 
ous reconciliation. But to one who, like Mrs. 
Ward, has mused on man’s sombre destinies, 
such an issue is an affront to credibility. 


And so this gifted young fellow is left to die | 
in the dark depths of a coal mine, his only | 


companion an uncompromising enemy. It is 
to this poor end that all the brilliant promise 
of his young vigor has converged. His life 
was a practical failure and even his spiritual 
triumph was only partial. Yes, Mrs. Ward 


seems to say, it is all very sad, but why not? | 
Are not all | 


Are not most lives failures? 
soul victories incomplete? 

‘Sir George Tressady’ deepens the im- 
pression made by its predecessors that Mrs. 
Ward is chiefly deficient in lightness of touch. 
Like Marcella, she is too terribly in earnest at 
all times. Without a serious purpose very 
little of great consequence is accomplished in 
human affairs, but it is sad to see a toiler un- 
able to ever relax just a little. 


lessen the tedium of existence. 


This deficiency makes the character of | 
| zation and Decay,’ one of the most brilliant 


Marcella somewhat phantom-like at times. 
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In the earlier novel to which she gave her 
name, there was no doubt about her reality. 
Indeed she was so real that sometimes in her 
topping moods the reader felt like taking her 
by the shoulders aud giving her a good shak- 
ing. Under the tutelage of a hard experience 
we saw her develop into a sane and noble 
girl, and we bade her goodbye in a love scene 
as beautiful as any in recent fiction. It was 
all very real. But we are not so sure of the 
stately matron to whom we are reintroduced 
in the later volume. All the old fire and im- 
petuosity are present when she is pleading 
some cause dear to her faith and affections, 
and at such times her reality is as convincing 


| as ever, but in her simpler, homely moods, 


with her husband, her child, or her women 
friends, she is shadowy. We are not quite 
sure that she is ‘‘ all there.”’ 

Stockton Axson. 


THe Law or CivILizATION AND Decay. An 
Essay on History. By Brooks Adams. 
New edition, revised and enlarged. New 
York; The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


Mr. Brooks Adams is nothing if not origi- 
nal. The common highways of speculation 


| are not for him. Conclusions which have 


received universal acceptance are, on that 
account, unacceptable to him. There is noth- 


Nothing commends 
itself to him so strongly as an opinion which 
nobody else ever held, or is likely to be con- 
verted to; nothing appeals to him like an 
improbability. With Mr. Adams, as with 
Tertullian, that only is certain which is im- 
possible. Paradox is his delight, and irrecon- 
cilable contradictions vex in no manner his 
calm, superior spirit. Enamored of internal 
difficulties as he is, however, he vouchsafes 
countenance to no theory, no matter how fas- 
cinatingly paradoxical in itself, which does 


| not sufficiently contradict the facts of history. 
| His audacity is equaled only by his self-pos- 


gession, and the brilliant disdain with which 
he refuses even to ignore, much less to deal 


| with, facts which make against his theory, 

| is excelled alone by the rapturous confidence 
Mrs. Ward | 
ean depict the grave humor of a character | 
like Mrs. Dickson, but she has no skill to set | 
forth the lighter humors which do so much to | 
| feels like saying severe things when he has 


with which he commits himself to statements 
which are proved only by their conclusive 
impossibility. 

These remarks may seem severe, but one 


turned the last page of ‘The Law of Civili- 
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and one of the most disappointing of recent 
publications, It is a pretentious essay; it 
undertakes to discuss the stupendous phe- 
nomena of human progress and decadence, 
and professes to enunciate the principle which 
governs the processes of history. To this 
task the author brings a truly amazing lore— 
especially in the field of economic history— 
a thorough-going cynicism, and a ruling pas- 
sion for perverse theorizing. He assumes the 
scientific air which lately has the vogue; he 
is a disinterested observer; he lets the facts 
suggest the law for themselves. The trouble 
is the facts do not suggest anything like what 
he assumes they do. Half the time, as they 
stand, they suggest nothing, and for the rest, 
more often than noi, a principle quite different 
from that which Mr. Adams sees running 
through them. His estimate of the Middle 
Ages, for example, and his account of the 
schism between the Greek and Roman 
churches, are in the face of the judgments of 
all students of church history; the antithesis 
which he finds between the materialistic East 
and the imaginative West is a proposition 
which, if it were reversed, could be better 
maintained, even from the testimony of his 
own facts. 

The law of civilization and decay seems to 
be that there is such alaw. Mr. Adams's idea 
is tolerably clear thus far: Animal life is one 
of the outlets through which solar energy is 
expended. Human society is a creation of 
animal life, and the determining principles of 
its history must be sought in the characteris- 
tics of human animals. The distinctive 
manifestation of human energy is in Thought, 
and the types of Thought are two: Fear and 
Greed. One of these produces religion, and 
the other commerce. The study of history, 
then, becomes a study of the conflict between 
the sense of the supernatural and the mercan- 
tile instinct; in a word, it becomes the study 
of the Miracle and the Currency. 

Now, this is important if true. The cir- 
cumstance of truth may have little bearing 
upon its importance, but it would seem to 
have enough to have justified Mr. Adams in 
@ serious effort to prove his theory. He 
blandly assumes it, and fills a book with 
tables, incidents, historical curiosities, par- 
ticulars of tax and interest laws, statistics, 
and little tales, religious and superstitious. 
His comment upon these is insufficient; they do 
not of themselves fall into places in a specula- 
tive account. So far as I am able to judge, his 
facts are correct, but concerning the relations 
between them, in few instances is any living 
being, besides Mr. Adams, sufficiently in the 
secrets of Providence to hazard a conjecture. 
There may be the closest connection between 
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bimetalism and the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation; it may be that the English Refor- 
mation was the result of the shrinkage in 
the volume of the currency, and that the best 
index to the spiritual condition of the people 
is found in the fluctuations in the price of lath- 
nails; it is even possible that the rise and fall 
in the money value of the miracle explains 
the Crusades and the French Revolution. All 
this, I say, is possible; the mind of the ordi- 
nary man does not immediately discern it, 
but to this illuminated essayist it is as clear 
as the sun in his strength. 

The general assumption of Mr. Adams— 
that the war of priests and traders, the 
oscillation of peoples between imagination 
and materialism, is the dominant fact in 
history—is a thesis which is capable of being 
forcibly argued. But it will not do to take 
it for granted as the sole and adequate explan- 
ation of all human history, and then, reck- 
lessly marshaling all kinds of facts, to treat 
them as if they had no meaning except as 
incidents in this war, to assign off-hand this 
century to the control of fear, this one to that 
of greed, and to arbitrarily label nations and 
races, ‘‘ mercantile’’ or ‘‘ superstitious.’’ This 
is what the writer of the essay does, and, in 
doing it, he reverses too many former judg- 
ments, and disagrees too often with common 
sense. Iluman motives are too complex, and 
the currents of history too intricate, to justify 
his method. Religion is more than relic- 
worship, and civilization more than the move- 
ment of exchange. The historian must come 
to his facts more seriously, more reverently, 
with at least a decent, scientific wish te 
understand and measure the significance and 
inner reason even of superstitions. It is this 
seriousness of purpose—this desire to get at 
the real meaning of phenomena, to do thena 
justice—which makes Mr. Kidd’s essay om 
social history important. A book which 
describes the Reformation in England in the 
style of the following extract, may be scintil- 
lant with brilliancy, as this one is, but it 
cannot be regarded as important. 

‘The Lollards were of the modern economic 
type, and discarded the miracle because the 
miracle was costly and yielded an uncertain 
return. Yet the mediaeval cult was based 
upon the miracle, and many of the payments 
due for the supernatural services of the eccle- 
siastics were obligatory; besides, gifts as an 
atonement for sin were a drain on savings, 
and the economist instinctively sought cheaper 
methods of propitiation. 

‘‘ The moneyed class proceeded step by step, 
and their first experiment was to suppress all 
fees to middle men, whether priests or saints, 
by becoming their own intercessors with the 
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Deity. As the tradesman replaced the enthus- 
iast, a dogma was evolved by which mental 
anguish, which eost nothing, was substituted 
for the offering which was effective in propor- 
tion to its money value. This dogma was 
‘* Justification by Faith,’’ the corner-stone of 
Protestantism. Far from requiring an outlay 
from the elect, ‘‘ Justification by Faith’’ dis- 
couraged it. 

‘* Yet the substitution of a mental condition 
for a money payment led to consequences more 
far-reaching than the suppression of certain 
clerical revenues, for it involved the rejection 
of the sacred tradition which had not only 
sustained relic-worship, but which had made 
the Church the channel of communication 
between Christians and the invisible world. 
That ancient channel once closed, Protestants 
had to open another, and this led to the dei- 
fication of the Bible. Thus for the 
innumerable costly fetishes of the imaginative 
age were substituted certain writings, which 
could be consulted without a fee. The expe- 
dient was evidently the device of a mercantile 
community.”’ 

It would not be unjust to say of the book 
what will be said of this passage: It is vastly 
entertaining, but it is not history. 

WiLuiAM Bayarp HA Le. 


A History or Greek Art. By F. &. Tarbell, 
Professor of Classical Archaeology in the 
University of Chicago. The Chautauqua 
Century Press Flood and Vincent, 1896. 


Professor Tarbell’s book on Greek Art, 
written for the Chautauqua Reading Circle 
Series, amply fulfils the promise modestly 
expressed in the preface, ‘‘to present charac- 
teristic specimens of the finest Greek work 
that has been preserved to us and to suggest 
how they may be intelligently enjoyed.”’ 

Free from all technicality, unburdened by 
details, this survey of the history of Greek 
Art is set forth with skill and good judgment. 
It would be idle to find fault with Mr. Tarbell 
for omissions. 

No reader can possibly feel the constraint 
of limit so keenly as the author of a book that 
treats a large subject in a restricted fashion. 
To this situation must doubtless be charged 
the rare occurrence of what may be termed 
general art criticism, save what is given inci- 
dentally in the description of objects. 

The first chapter treats of art in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, for the purpose of showing the 
relation of Greek to Oriental art. 

The second chapter is devoted to Prehistoric 
Art in Greece, and gives a concise and clear 
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account of the most important discoveries 
made by Schliemann, to whose memory a 
deserved tribute is paid. The Trojan feud is 
passed by without comment, perhaps because 
Mr. Tarbell does not count that as Greek. 
We should have been glad to find a brief 
statement concerning the connection between 
the art of Mycenae and the description of 
objects of Art in the Homeric poems. In the 
next chapter Architecture is treated. Within 
the compass of less than forty pages, inclusive 
of the illustrations, the author has tried to 
give some idea of the Greek orders, the tem- 
ples, and chief characteristics of Greek build- 
ings. Even for such a book as this the treat- 
ment is too brief. Scarcely more than a page 
is given to Greek theatres. 

The remainder of the book, excepting the 
final chapter, which discusses Greek painting, 
is devoted to the history of Greek sculpture, 
which is brought down to the time when 
Greece became a Roman province. Here we 
find Professor Tarbell at his best The treat- 


ment is up to date and shows familiarity with 
the latest discussions, such as those of Furt- 
waengler, and with the most recent discoveries, 
such as the sarcophagi found at Sidon. 

The illustrations are remarkably clear and 
sharp, with a few exceptions, such as the 
Aphrodite of Melos, the Alexander sarcoph- 


agus, and the Varvakeion Athena. The chief 
merit of the book lies in the admirable descrip- 
tions that give to the reader the point of view 
of an intelligent and appreciative expert. Take, 
for example, Mr. Tarbell’s account of the story 
portrayed by the Orpheus and Eurydice relief 
at Naples. It is a word picture, as chaste 
and true as is the marble itself. Rarely does 
the author become dogmatic, or deal with con- 
troverted points. His individuality comes out 
every now and then in a bit of dry humor. 
For instance, in describing the stylistic con- 
ventions of Egyptian bas-reliefs he remarks: 
‘* Now surely no one will maintain that these 
methods and others of like sort, which there 
is no opportunity to illustrate here, are the 
most artistic ever devised.’’ Or again, in 
speaking of the Varvakeion Statue of the 
Athena of the Parthenon, he says: ‘‘ Only the 
eye of faith, or better, the eye trained by much 
study of allied works, can divine in this poor 
little figure the majesty which awed the be- 
holder of Phidias’s work.”’ 

The last chapter contains a brief but quite 
satisfactory account of Greek painting. His 
readers will be grateful that the author has in- 
cluded in his sketch a brief account of the 
Greek portraits from the Fayyum. 

The short list of books recommended for 
the study of Greek art given at the close is a 
serviceable addition to this useful book. 
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We suggest one or two points for revision. 
First, are not the coincidences of the early 
‘‘Apollo’’ figures with Egyptian statues due 
merely to the fact that the crudeness in mod- 
eling and execution attendant upon sculpture 
in its early stages, wherever found, is likely to 
show the same features. 

The statement on page 175, that in the 
Olympian pediment sculptures there is evi- 
dence of rapid execution, from the fact that 
the hair is in many cases only blocked out, 
the form of the mass being given but its tex- 


ture not indicated, should be qualified by the | 
further statement that the effect in such cases | 


was decidedly modified by the application of 
color to indicate the hair. 

The English style is unusually clear and 
pure, except that now and then the writer 
betrays the influence of his familiarity with 
German, as in the sentence: ‘‘ This probably 
hangs together with another important fact.’’ 

We should have preferred Kairos for Cairos, 
though we are glad to have Phidias and Poly- 
clitus, rather than Pheidias and Polykleitos. 
The warrant for writing Maussollus is so slight 
that one wonders why in this case the author 
should not have used the more common form 
Mausolus. 

Martin L. D’OoGe. 
University of Michigan. 





Woman UNDER Mownasticism. Chapters on 
Saint-Lore and Convent Life between A. D. 
500 and A. D. 1500. By Lina Eckenstein. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1896. 


The study of mediaeval history has suffered 
in the past at the hands of both its friends and 
foes. <A little over a hundred years ago, it was 
possible for a wit to say: ‘‘I know nothing of 
those ages which knew nothing,’’ and it was 
the fashion to ridicule the aspirations and deeds 
of the ‘‘ dark ages.’’ Such a course is always 
easy for the ignorant. But early in this cen- 
tury the tide changed, owing largely to the 
patriotic feeling in Germany which turned 
back to the middle ages to find a strong and 
united German Empire. When the revolt 
once began it was easy to show how mistaken 
the old attitude had been. But, as usually 
happens, the current set too strongly the other 
way, and the romantic school idealized the 
past. One might think in reading some of 
their writings that the millennium had already 
existed on earth. As more material has been 
made accessible and as criticism has taken 
the place of enthusiasm, we no longer glorify 
the past, but we study it as a precious mine 
of knowledge. 

This is the attitude from which the present 
work has been written. It is a study of one 
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phase of woman’s position in the past, in order 
to gain new light for the present day problems. 
The author says, ‘‘There is a growing con- 
sciousness nowadays that for stability in social 
progress we need, among other things, a 
wider scope for woman’s activity. This scope 
I hope to show was to some extent formerly 
secured to women by the monastic system.”’ 
We may remark in passing that this thesis 
colors, and to some extent vitiates, the author’s 
presentation. 

With this purpose in view, she discusses, in 
what she rightly calls ‘‘ chapters,’’ certain 
sides of monastic life in England and Ger- 
many, as it affected women. Of course, the 
fact that it is restricted to women renders the 
book less complete and less serviceable. Men 
and women were so closely associated under 
the monastic system that it is almost impos- 
sible in disassociating them to preserve a frag- 
ment fairly complete in itself. But we must 
not quarrel in a book review with a certain 
tendency to isolate and exalt woman at the 
expense of her less attractive companion. 

This book represents great labor, careful 
study, and a real love of historical research. 
The best parts are those dealing with indi- 
viduals, as Hrotsvith (Roswitha), Herrad 
and her ‘‘ Garden of Delights,’’ the two Eliz- 
abeths, and others. It is a real pleasure to 
read these chapters and to study monasticism 
in some of its best products. Such copious 
extracts from the writings of the learned saints 
are given in translation that the English 
reading public has for the first time an oppor- 
tunity to judge of the real character of their 
works. 

Unfortunately some chapters are little more 
than catalogues, and frequently the illustra- 
tions are heaped up into such a mass that they 
cease to illustrate. Consequently, the work 
presents in some places the appearance of a 
German doctor’s thesis and not that of a 
mature discussion. Outside of her subject 
the author is at times very careless, and the 
errors have slipped from her pen in an aston- 
ishing manner. For example, she says, (p. 
259) ‘‘ For the first crusade few recruits had 
been drawn from any districts except the 
northern provinces of France.’’ Has she never 
read of Raymond of Toulouse, who was said 
to have led 100,000 warriors, or of the bands 
of Normans from southern Italy who followed 
Bohemond and Tancred ? 

It is hard to consider the first chapter, 
in which she discusses ‘‘the tribal goddess 
as a Christian saint,’’ as a serious bit of his- 
torical writing. In fact, the key to this chap- 
ter is given in her own words (p. 43), ‘On 
every side the student is tempted to stray from 


the straightforward road of fact into the 
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winding paths of speculation.’’ But the rest 
of the book is far better. A brief summary 
will give some idea of the poirt of view, 
without in any way attempting to do justice 
to the mode of presentation. 

Monasticism answered a real need and 
‘‘generally favored tendencies which were 
among the most peaceful and progressive of 
the Middle Ages. For women especially the 
convent fostered some of the best sides of 
intellectual, moral and emotional life. Besides 
this, it was for several centuries a determining 
factor in regard to women’s economic status. ”’ 
It opened new paths of industry to the weaker 
sex and freed its members from the necessity of 
being mere household drudges or playthings. 
Some women improved their opportunities to 
the fullest possible extent. Speaking gener- 
ally, we can divide them into the two elasses, 
‘currently represented by the figures of Mary 
and Martha, types of divergent tendencies 
which were attractive in different ways. The 
busy Martha with her charitable devotion was 
the ideal of many women, since rescuing the 
needy, assisting the helpless, and ministering 
to the sick constituted the vocation of women 
in a special sense. But a peculiar charm of a 
different kind hung at all times round the 
thoughtful and studious Mary, who set the 
claims and realities of life at nought compared 
with the greater reality of the eternal life 
hereafter.’’ Each class served its purpose, and 
monasteries, having proved themselves useful, 
became strong, wealthy, and powerful. For 
this reason they became possessed of great 
corporate strength, and continued to exist when 
they no longer subserved useful economic 
ends. Therefore, it was natural that they 
should have been found wanting and con- 
demned in a later age. But yet itis a question 
whether it was wise to destroy them ruthlessly. 
Probably it would have been better to wait 
for them to work out their inevitable destiny. 
At all events, the Protestant world, and espe- 
cially the women, lost a definite something by 
the suppression of the monasteries, and pos- 
sibly the advance of woman has been retarded. 

In most of these theses we can safely follow 
the author, and we close her book with admir- 
ation for the industry that she has shown, and 
regret that we can not speak of the result in 
terms of more unqualified praise. 

Dana CARLETON Munro. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


The educational process is not only unend- 
ing, but it constantly grows more severe. 
Nature is clearly treating the race as if it 
were immortal, and training the individual as 
if he were imperishable.—Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. 
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Book Notes. 


The publication of Thatcher & Schwill’s ‘Europe in the 
Middle Ages’ (Scribners) has been awaited with much 
interest. The other text-books on the subject have not 
proved entirely satisfactory when tried in a class-room, 
and there was evidently need of another. This new one 
will suit certain instructors better than any of the 
text-books previously published, but it has some serious 
defects. It is only fair to state that some features, 
which seem to us defects, are due, in part at least, to the 
plan of the authors. They have attempted to writea 
text-book “ for the use of the freshmen and sophomore 
classes in the American college.’’ It seems to us a mat- 
ter of doubt whether the average freshman is fitted to 
study such a difficult subject as medieval history. At 
all events, the fact that this book was written for imma- 
ture students causes undue stress to be laid upon the 
facts, and too little attention is given to the underlying 
principles. The method of division seems unfortunate, 
as the countries are treated of separately. This necessi- 
tates frequent repetitions and causes the unity of the 
period to be lost sight of. The idea of unity is sacrificed 
also by continuing the history to 1500 instead of closing 
the book at 1250 to 1300. The arbitrary division by 
nations causes confusion in some of the chapters, e. g., 
that on the Franks, where twice the continuity of the 
narrative is entirely interrupted. There were many slight 
inaccuracies in the statement of facts, and two serious 
omissions—an account of the Roman Empire at Constan- 
tinople and a discussion of the pre-reformation movement. 
It is not too hazardous a guess to presume that this 
last omission is due to the division of subjects at the 
University of Chicago. But, in spite of these defects, it 
will prove a very usable text-book for universities where 
the teaching is done mainly by lectures and the text- 
book is only a book of reference; for this one contains 
the facts and dates which must form the basis of the 
lectures, but which ought not to be dictated in the 
class-room. 


All who have not followed the recent literature of 
Jewish history will find in Abrahams’ ‘Jewish Life in 
the Middle Ages’ (The Macmillan Co.) a refutation of 
many ideas which they have previously held. This work 
is the result of careful research, and is both original and 
interesting. Its originality is due especially to the use 
of the ‘ Responsa’ of the Jewish rabbis—sources of in- 
formation which have been too much neglected. 

In some respects the Jews of the middle ages shone 
in contrast with their contemporaries by their cleanliness, 
in their real charity, in their tolerance. They had great 
influence. Mr. Abrahams says, ‘‘That the Jews were 
the greatest scientific, commercial, and philosophical 
intermediaries of the middle ages is not denicd,’’ But 
in the elaboration of this thesis, possibly in the state- 
ment of it, he goes too far. He says, for example, ‘It 
is not too much to say that Europe owed tothe Jewish 
translators its knowledge of Mohammedan culture, 
which until. the Renaissance included the classical as 
well.’’ Such a false statement can be attributed only 
But such exaggeration is no 
more extreme than the ignorance which many writers 


| exhibit with regard to our real debt to the Jews. 


Of especial interest are the paragraphs in which the 


| author shows how the Jewish and Christian customs 


influenced each other and how much can be gleaned from 
a comparative study of the two. The last chapter dis- 
cusses the friendship which existed among many of 
the leading men of the two religions and illustrates the 
spirit of noble toleration which characterizes this whole 
work. 
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Ever since the publication of her excellent text-books, 
Mrs. Mary Sheldon Barnes has been emphasizing the 
advisability of using original sourcesin teaching history, 
even to children. This is the gist of her argument in 
‘Studies in Historical Method’ ( Heath’s Pedagogical Li- 
brary). The book is in part a reprint of articles pub- 
lished in various periodicals. But Mrs. Barnes has now 
added arguments drawn from psychological experiments 
with school children. The resuits of such experiments 
are often misleading and shouid be used oniy with the 
greatest caution. But they are suggestive, and in this 
case seem to confirm her views. In fact, competent 
teachers who have tried the use of original sources are 
fairly unanimous in their belief as to the advisability of 
such a method. 

The bibliographies in this book are remarkably com- 
plete and serviceable. To the list on page 8-10 there 
should be added Professor Morse Stephens’s ‘ Principal 
Speeches of the Statesmen and Orators of the French 
Revolution,’ and the pamphlets published at the Univer- 
sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. But we have noted no 
other serious omissions. Possibly the least valuable sec- 
tion is the special study on patriotism, which might well 
be made to furnish arguments for the Jingoes,—although 
we are sure nothing would be farther from Mrs. Barnes’s 
thought. Twoof the other ‘ special studies’ have little 
value, but as a whole the book is stimulating and help- 
ful, and ought to be read by,every one who is§teaching 
history in a secondary school. 


‘Sentimental Lommy,’* published by Charles?Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, is simply delightful. Like a gleam of sun- 
shine on a dull day he has burst into the literature of 
the period. ‘‘ The new fiction,’ as Mr. Barrie himself 
happily calls it, ‘‘ with its grand discovery that women 
have an equal right with men to grow beards,’’ and its 
consequent frank discussion of social problems more or 
less gloomy; and the army of indolent reviewers, forced 
in spite of themselves to laugh and sigh over the story 
of his boyhood, have agreed that it deserves a place 
among the notable books of the vear. 

Strictly speaking, however, this can hardly be con- 
sidered a novel: it is rather a series of sketches, in each 
of which the little people figure largely, revealing the 
innocence and ignorance of childhood, running on ina 
delicious comedy side by side with the tragedies of older 
lives, in a contrast which is art of the very best sort, 
Tommy, with his wonderful gift of imagination, his 
faculty for stepping into other people’s shoes and remain- 
ing there until he becomessome one else, his affection for 
his sister, his mingled shrewdness and simplicity, his 
‘¢ Dagont ’’ and his Shovel, his Jacobite rising, his letter- 
writing, his competition for the Hugh Blackadder where 
he shows the quality of his genius—forever removing all 
doubts as to the success of his future—this Tommy is 
one of the most entertaining and fascinating youngsters 
ever penned between two covers. His various experi- 
ences are related with irresistible humor and pathos, and 
a charm of style of which noteven Mr. Barrie’s previous 
work was prophetic. 

In the drawing of the whole group of children, there 
is the touch of real genius. Each has a vivid reality; 
gentle loving Elspeth, brave Grizel, Gavinia, and Corp— 
Tommy’s ardent but dazed admirer—and they invest the 
now familiar quaintness of the little village of Thrums 
with a new grace of youth and vivacity. Cranford 
hangs its diminished head before the Hanky School, and 
certainly had no institution to compare with the Muckley 
which affords one of the happiest chapters of them all. 
And yet at the end, it is not a memory of the amusing 
hero that lingers in the mind, but of the poor Painted 
Lady and faithful Grizel, fighting her mother’s battle 
with a cruel world and innocently believing her, what- 
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ever that worid might say, neither daft nor wicked, but 
just ‘‘ sweet.’’ 

A thoroughly wholesome and refreshing book is 
‘Sentimental Tommy.’ Hints of a sequel crop out en- 
gagingly here and there,and if, as rumor avers, five years 
of writing and re-writing have gone to the making of this 
first volume of his adventures, Mr. Barrie may be sure 
that he cannot spend so long a time on a second without 
many impatient knockings at the door. 


In respect to quantity Mr. Crawford is rapidly out- 
doing Sir Walter Scott, who has previously held the 
record for unstinted pouring out of novels, all decidedly 
above the common standard of excellence. Close on the 
heels of ‘Adam Johnstone’s Son,’ which is still being 
discussed over tea-tables, follows ‘ Taquisara,’ with no 
apparent marks of haste in its composition, and in the 
author’s most interesting manner; for it is generally con- 
ceded that he is at his best in the Italian atmosphere. 
A youthful Princess quickening with the spirit of the 
age, gradually escaping from the trammels of time-hon- 
ored customs, and daring to think, speak, act for herself 
is the effective central figure of the plot, and a friendship 
between Giauluca della Spina and Taquisara divides with 
her its chief interest. since from the time of David and 
Jonathan the devotion of man to man never fails to 
touch the human heart appealingly. The ecclesiastical 
characters are particularly well done. There is an old 
priest, Don Teodoro, divided between two passions— 
learning and charity—and Cardinal Compodonico,so wise 
and generous that it is to be hoped many another such 
wears the scarlet cap. And the Duca and Duchessa della 
Spina suggest portraits by one of the Florentine masters 
in the careful detail of their finish. A dash of poison and 
a suicide furnish the tragedy, without which no Italian 
romance is quite perfect, and the scenery of the wildly 
picturesque mountains round Naples afford opportunity 
for splendid exhibitions of Mr. Crawford’s equipment 
of adjectives and phrase. Altogether ‘ Taquisara’ is full 
of absorbing interest, and will beyond all doubt add new 
laurels to its author’s already ample crown. (The Mac- 
millan Co. ) 


There is no country more given to gossip than France, 
and there have been few governments which have fur- 
nished better opportunity for that amusement than the 
Second Empire. It is therefore no difficult task for a 
writer who is as familiar with the period as Mr. A. D. 
Vandam, the author of ‘Undercurrents of the Second 
Empire,’ to write entertainingly about it; in this re- 
spect the book is a success. In spite of his assertion to 
the contrary, the author isa partisan of Napoleon, seeing 
in France a state of prosperity during the Empire which 
he thinks the Republic has by no means maintained, 
and usually giving the impression that the real responsi- 
bility for the mistakes of the government lay with some 
other person than the Emperor. The larger portion of 
the volume is taken up with anecdotes, in some of which 
the heroes display a rather doubtful character; yet there 
are some suggestive hints given regarding the causes of 
the foreign policy of the Empire, hints which would be 
more useful could the authority on which they are 
based be definitely verified. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ) 


Mr. H. W. Elson is to write a text-book tor school 
use on the history and the government of Pennsylvania, 
to be published by The Werner School Book Company. 
Dr. Hinsdale, of the University of Michigan, is the 
editor of the series, which is to include similar text- 
books for most of the states of the Union. 
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The Educational Club of Philadelphia has been in ex- 
istence nearly four years and has developed from a small 
group of teachers in the grammar and high schools to 
“an organization composed of representative men and 
women from all classes of educational workers in the 
schools of Philadelphia.’? For some time the club has 
felt the need of a means by which the teacher and the 
public interested in Education may be brought into 
more intelligent relations; Zhe Teacher, a monthly, be- 
ginning with December of this year, is meant to fulfil 
this purpose. The paper consists of 32 pages, slightly 
larger than THE CITIZEN’s, of three columns each for the 
reading matter. The editorials, notes, and articles, deal 
with subjects of educational interest. Among other 
things we note the rather novel suggestion that an effort 
be made to obtain free postage for business letters 
between the schools and the homes of pupils. Certainly 
the teacher should not pay postage on letters of this 
character from his or her private means, but it would 
seem to be the business of the State, not of the gereral 
government to reimburse the teacher. The ‘ Review of 
the Month’ is a survey of educational work in Phila- 
delphia and other places during the preceding month; 
the association of colleges and preparatory schools, 
Princeton’s sesquicentennial, and University Extension 
receiving attention in this number. There is also an 
historical account of the American Thanksgiving; a de- 
scription of the dormitories of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and a short notice of the American College in 
Turkey. The ‘Notes on Persons and Things’ is for 
minor comment of fresh interest. The signed articles 
deal mostly with problems of secondary education. 


One of the most recent additions to the International 
Modern Language Series, published by Ginn & Co., is 
Mme. de La Fayette’s ‘La Princess de Cleves,’ edited by 
Professors Benjamin F. Sledd and Hendren Gorrell, of 
Wake Forest College. A biographical and critical intro- 
duction, and historical, geographical, and grammatical 
notes supply the necessary apparatus for class-room use. 


The department of The Book Buyer, called ‘ The Read- 
ing Club,’ is conducted by Miss Louise Stockton, who 
corresponds with Reading Clubs to give advice in refer- 
ence to courses and methods of study, and to discuss 
questions which arise in connection with their courses. 


In a new volume by the Regius Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History at Oxford, ‘The Roman See in the Early 
Church,’ (Longmans, Green, & Co.) is gathered a group 
of essays which students of history will want to read. 
The first essay is controversial, being an answer to Rev. 
Luke Rivington’s well-advertised book, ‘The Primitive 
Church and the See of Rome.’ Canon Bright is courteous, 
but crushing ; though he writes as a scholar to scholars, 
and takes for granted a good deal which general readers 
perhaps ought to know, but do not, he puts the argu- 
ment against Vaticanism in as strong a form as it has yet 
been given. 

The other papers of the volume are special studies, all 
of them of interesting periods. Though perhaps con- 
tributing to our knowedge little that is actually new, 
they are vividly written, and give the reader the impres- 
sion that he is close to the original documents, copious 
and accurate references to which enrich the book. 
‘St. Ambrose and the Empire,’ ‘Alexander and Chal- 
cedon,’ and ‘The Church and the Barbarian Invaders,’ 
are well-proportioned narratives of well-studied epochs ; 
‘The Celtic Church in the British Isles,’ affords a criti- 
cal account of the careers of St. Patrick and St. Columba 
in a more concise form than is elsewhere to be found, 
while ‘ The English Church in the Reign of Elizabeth,’ 
offers another estimate of this sovereign—an estimate 
which strikes one as discriminating and just. 
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University Extension News 
and Announcements. 


There is no great prospect of permanent success or even 
of good results for a single season when a University Ex- 
tension centre is merely held together as is an ordinary 
lecture audience. On the contrary, evena small number 
of earnest persons, who have accepted the idea of serious 
study and are sufficiently interested for their own sake 
to take some trouble to keep the centre going, can almost 
always do so, and at the same time make it an actively 
heipful agency in a constantly widening circle. At the 
West Park Centre there has been a students’ club, meet- 
ing weekly since the beginning of October, this year 
under the leadership of Mrs. H. H. Birney, a member of 
the Association Local Centre, who brought toa compara- 
tively new group of students the enthusiasm and the 
methods developed in an older one. The class, number- 
ing about thirty, worked on Egyptian history in prepar- 
ation for Professor Goodyear’s course on ‘The Debt of 
the Nineteenth Century to Egypt.’ Eighteen students 
have reported upon their reading. We give below the 
substance of two of these reports, one of the best as to 
the amount of work and one of the least good. Mrs. 
Birney’s interest in University Extension deserves espe- 
cial acknowledgment Her essays have won prizes in 
competitions, and her willingness to lead a class, as she, 
Miss Stockton, and others have done, reveals the spirit 
which is a sure indication of successful work wherever it 
appears. 


1. Books Read: Mariette’s ‘Outlines of Ancient Egyptian 
History ’ and ‘Monuments of Upper Egypt,’ Edwards’s 
‘A Thousand Miles Up the Nile’ and * Pharaohs, Fel- 
lahs, and Explorers,’ Martineau’s ‘Egypt, Past and 
Present,’ Maspero’s ‘Life in Ancient Egypt and As- 
syria,’ Wilkinson’s ‘Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians,’ Sayce’s ‘Ancient Empires of the 
East.’ 


Books Referred to: Lane’s ‘ Modern Egyptians,’ Bae- 
deker’s ‘Guide-Book,’ Maspero’s ‘Egyptian Archeol- 
oxy,’ Wilkinson’s ‘ Manners and Customs of Ancient 
Egyptians,’ Brugsch’s ‘Egypt Under the Pharaohs,’ 
Goodyear’s ‘The Grammar of the Lotus’ and ‘ History 
of Art,’ ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and ‘Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia.’ 


2. Book Read: Sayce’s ‘The Ancient Empires of the 
East,’—Chapter on Egypt. 


Books Referred to: Petrie’s ‘Ten Years’ Digging in 
Egypt,’ Erman’s ‘Life in Ancient Egypt,’ and ‘ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica.’ 


The Syllabus for Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s course of six 
lectures on The Crusades is now ready for distribution. 
The opening lecture deals with the unsettled and turbu- 
lent condition of society, and the religious ideals prevail- 
ing toward the close of the eleventh century. The 
enthusiasm aroused by the preaching of the First Crusade 
by Pope Urban II. is described, as well as the way in 
which it spread throughout western Christendom. 

The second lecture treats of the different routes taken 
by the armies, their mistake in adopting the land route 
instead of going by sea; the terrible difficulties they en- 
countered from the nature of the countries through 
which they passed, the climate of the Holy Land, and 
the determined resistance of the Turks and Saracens. 

In the third lecture, the three armies meet at Constan- 
tinople and march through Asia Minor to Syria. The 
dissensions that arose among the leaders, at Antioch, are 
dwelt upon to show the double purpose they entertained 
of serving their own interests as well as those of the 
True Faith. Thencomes the advance on Jerusalem, the 
capture of the Holy Sepulchre, and the apparently 











complete success of the First Crusade. It is pointed out 
that the Holy Land could be held in possession of the 
Christians only on three conditions. First; the Native 
Princes, or Emirs, must be kept from combining against 
the Christian Kingdom founded by Godfrey de Boui!lon. 
Second; the Christian powers in Palestine must remain 
loyal to each other and to the interests of the Faith. 
Third; Western Europe must keep up communications 
with Palestine and be ready to give help when needed. 

The fourth lecture shows that all these conditions 
failed. The native Emirs were allowed to combine. 
The Christian powers in Palestine were all at war with 
each other. There was no one to take the lead who was 
traditionally the head man. The attempt at relief, called 
the Second Crusade, that was made by the Western 
powers and led by King Louis VII, of France, and the 
Emperor Conrad, of Germany, met with disastrous fail- 
ure. Jerusalem fell into the hands of the Saracens. 

The fifth lecture describes the tardy and futile attempt 
at reconquest, called the Third Crusade, by the Emperor 
Frederic Barbarossa, King Philip Augustus of France, 
and Richard I of England. This too ended in hopeless 
failure, although half of Palestine was still held by 
Christians. The attempt was made too late, the Cru- 
sades had failed. 

The sixth lecture explains the indirect effect of the 
Crusades upon the development in Europe of trade and 
commerce, of sea power in the Mediterranean, of the 
Sciences, and the Universities. 


Lecture courses, according to the University Exten- 
sion plan, with classes for preliminary study and 
discussions after the lectures, have their special place in 
popular education, and a peculiar value to those who 
have had experience of this method; but there are many 
other lectures of educational importance, open to the 
public without charge or for a small fee, which those who 
are interested in University Extension should welcome 
as helping to the results they desire. There are the 
courses for teachers at the University of Pennsylvania, 
the free lectures at the Drexel Institute, the lectures at 
the Academy of Fine Arts, the free lectures at the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, the courses at the Penn- 
sylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art, all in 
Philadelphia. 

An announcement issued by the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity for the season of 1896-97, describes eleven courses 
which may be followed under conditions to be stated 
later, by persons not connected with the University. 
They include Archeology, two lecturee in German by 
Dr. W. Dorpfeld; French Poetry, nine lectures in French 
by M. Ferdinand Brunetiére; Modern French Drama, 
nine lectures by Frederick M. Warren, Ph. D.; Modern 
Philosopy, six lectures by Professor Edward H. Griffin, 
LL. D.; Principles of Common Law, twenty-five lectures 
by James Schouler, LL. D.; Problems in Modern Muni- 
cipal Life, seven lectures by Elgin R. L. Gould, Ph. D.; 
Science of Government, twenty-five lectures by Wood- 
row Wilson, Ph. D., LL. D.; Progress of Botanical 
Science, eight lectures by Dr. James Ellis Humphrey; 
Principles of Geology, one lecture by Sir Archibald 
Geikie, F. R. S.; Foundations of Geometry, five lectures 
by Mr. Bertrand Kussell; Religious Life, three lectures 
by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 


THE CITIZEN will be glad to notice, as far as space 
permits, any strictly educational courses for the general 
public, the particulars of which are sent to us before the 
tenth of the month. 


Mr. Surette will deliver a lecture on Parsifal with 
musical and stereopticon illustrations, at the Drexel 
Institute on the evening of January 28. Admission is 
free. 
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Mr. Graham Wallas’s syllabus of his lectures on the 
‘Story of the English Towns’ has a special value in ite 
quotations from contemporary writers, illustrative of the 
various stages through which the agricultural hamlet of 
the Domes-day Book passed before it became the modern 
city, with all its complicated municipal machinery. 
Though brief, the quotations reveal the crudity of early 
government and the struggle for reform, the terrible filth 
of the medieval towns, the oppression of the young in 
modern factories, and the squalor of the poor from the 
time of Piers the Plowman (1390) to the present day. 

The first lecture, on ‘Town Origins,’ traces the 
growth of the village to the corporate town, and con- 
siders the problems of sanitation, police, property, and 
trade which confronted the early burghers. The second 
lecture, dealing with the period of corruption, shows 
how the towns lost their independence under the cen- 
tralized national administration of the Tudors, how 
‘‘rotten boroughs’? were used for political purposes, 
how corruption pervaded all municipal government so 
that the laws of health were disregarded, and life and 
pronerty were endangered. Towards the close of the 


eighteenth century, the movement towards reform 
began. In the third lecture, the details of the Reform 


Bills of 1832 and 1835 are dwelt upor, as well as the 
vigorous growth of the towns which resulted from 
these measures. The health of towns is considered in 
the fourth lecture ; the growth of factories, the evils 
induced by oppressive labor and unsanitary environ- 
ment, and the remedies applied by legislation and 
medical science. The progress that has been made in 
poor relief, from the promiscuous gifts doled out by the 
Church in the Middle Ages to the systematic charities of 
the present day, is traced with interesting details in the 
fifth lecture. It is shown in the sixth lecture that eda- 
‘ation as a common right did not obtain recognition till 
after the American and the French Revolutions. From 
that time on progress has been steady. A summary of 
the present status of education in England closes the 
lecture and the course. 


The Peabody Institute of Baltimore, in its Calendar 
for 1896-97, announces a course of ten lectures on Mod- 
ern Aspects of Ancient Cities near the Mediterranean; 
ten lectures on Recent Advances in Astronomical and 
Physical Sciences, and ten letures on The Fine Arts. 
‘* Each lecture will be complete in itself, by a person 
specially qualified for its presentation, and each lecture 
will be so connected with the others as to make up an 
educational course in science, literature, or art. It is 
also proposed to provide such ample illustrations as may 
be appropriate, in the form of lantern slides, diagrams, 
or experiments. The three courses will follow one an- 
other between the middle of October and the first of 
April, with intervals near Christmas and Easter.’’ 

‘“The charge for each course of ten lectures will be 
$1.50.”’ . . ‘* For the first course a list of books to be con- 
sulted has been prepared by the Provost and printed, 
together with a new physicial map of the basis of the 
Mediterranean.”’ 

At the Friends’ Central School a class has been study- 
ing the history of the Crusades under the guidance of 
Professor D. C. Munro. The text-book used was ‘Archer 
and Kingsford’s Crusades.’ During the seven weeks the 
members of the class have read most of the chapters in 
the book. In the class the members have asked ques- 
tions steadily for an hour to an hour and a half, either 
with reference to points in the book which seemed ob- 
scure, or in regard to subjects omitted from it. Some 
of the members have studied industriously, and by their 
bright quesions have made the class a success. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors held December 
16th, it was decided to have a Summer Meeting in 1897. 
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The annual report of the Extension Department of the 
free University of Brussels, dated May, 1896, contains a 
brief review of the work of the season of 1895-96. It 
touches upon the difficulties encountered owing to the 
newness of the movement, certain rivalries, and the 
abandonment of work by some centres which failed to 
meet their expenses in the previous year. It speaks of 
the devotion of the members of the central committee 
and of a gratifying increase of adherents throughout the 
country. New local committees have been established 
in a number of communes, and subsidies have been re- 
ceived from the Free University, la Ligue de l’ Enseigne- 
ment, and l’ Union des Anciens Etudiants, which will en- 
able the central committee to reduce the cost to the local 
bodies. Mention is made of the good relations between 
the Belgian organization and the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Prague. Ten Centres took courses, and 
there was a total attendance of 4150. Eight courses 
were given in Brussels, two in Antwerp, and one each in 
eight other places. ‘The list of courses offered for 1896- 
97 includes thirteen by the Faculty of Philosophy and 
Letters, the same number by the Law Faculty, twenty- 
eight in Science, and thirty-eight by the Faculty of 
Medicine. The number of lectures in a course varics 
from three to six. The rules for loeal committees give 
the prices of syllabi, state a fixed sum for the expenses 
of lecturers, and a definite rate per kilometre for travel- 
ing expenses. They require thatall circulars, advertise- 
ments, and other printed matter published by the local 
committees, shall be submitted in proof to the central 
committee, that local committees shall forward an esti- 
mate of expenses, enter into a contract, and furnish full 
reports to the central committee. 


Mr. William M. Cole offers a course of six lectures on 
the Constitutional History of the United States. Be- 
ginning with the administration of the London Company 


in Virginia (1706), and outlining the government of 


the other colonies, the first lecture traces, with special 
attention to the Revolutionary period, the effort for 
autonomy which culminated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The second lecture, ‘The Establishment of 
the Union, 1787-1800,’ deals with the perplexing ques- 
tions which confronted the young republic. Representa- 
tion and slavery, the defining of legislative powers, 
financial organization, and the rise of political parties 
were some of the problems which pressed for solution. 
‘The Period of Administrative Questions, 1801-1846,’ 
the subject of the third lecture, includes the war of 1812, 
the Slavery Compromise, the Monroe doctrine, the finan- 
cial panic of 1837, the Mexican war. The fourth lecture 
treats of the rise of the anti-slavery contest, 1820-1850, 
and discusses the economic aspects of slavery. The 
fifth lecture details the events that led to the secession 
of the Southern States and the Civil War: the sixth con- 
siders the legal questions raised by the events of the war, 
and reviews the progress since made in the strengthen- 
ing of the Union. 


The West Philadelphia Centre announces a lecture 
with full song illustration, by Professor Louis C. Elson, 
of the New England Conservatory of Music, to be held in 
the New Century Drawing Room, on January 28, at 8 
p.m. Tickets, fifty cents. 
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The University Extension Journal quotes the following 
statistics from the recently published report ( Volkst#m- 
liche Universitétskurse) of the Extension work of the 
University of Vienna, during 1895-96: ‘‘ During the 
three terms 58 courses of six lectures each were delivered, 
the total attendance being 6172. There were 15 courses 
on Natural Science, 17 on Medicine, 13 on History, 8 on 
Literature and Art, and 5 on Jurisprudence. Those on 
Medicine were most numerously attended, the audiences 
averaging 137. At some courses upwards of 70 per cent 
of those present were workingmen. The fee charged for 
each course was one krone [20c.]; the syllabuses were 
sold at 10 kreutzer [4¢.]. The total net cost amounted 
to about 9000 florins [about $3625]; this was defrayed 
partly bya government grant of 7500 florins, partly by 
private subscriptions. The work is conducted on very 
much the same general lines as in England, except that 
there are no examinations at the end of the courses.”’ 


We have received from the Extension Department of 
Rutgers College Syllabus No. 24—‘ Six American Poets,’ 
six lectures by Louis Bevier, Jr., Ph. D. The subjects of 
the lectures are: William Cullen Bryant, John Green- 
leaf Whittier, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, James Russell Lowell, Sidney Lanier. 
A ‘partial list of books’’ is given, and ‘‘ Topics for 
Study ”’ in connection with each lecture. The divisions 
of the first lecture will illustrate the method of treat- 
ment. They are: *‘ What is Poetry? In primitive litera- 
tures literary art regularly begins in the form of poetry. 
America’s first poet of high rank is William Cullen Bry- 
ant. Though an original poet, he is deeply indebted to 
the poets of the eighteenth century. The service of 
poetry to nature as her spiritual interpreter has been a 
chief mark of the poetry of this century. The life of 
Bryant is an uneventful story of a successful literary 
man of large attainments and wide powers. Poetry 
was to Bryant an amusement or relaxation rather than a 
profession, yet his lasting fame will depend upon the 
permanent value of his poetry. English blank verse is 
the easiest to write and the most difficult to write well.’’ 


The important books recommended by University 
Extension lecturers for courses to be given in Philadel- 
phia this winter have been placed together in the 
Women’s Reading Room of the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia (1217 Chestnut Street). Some of the books 
recommended by Mr. Wallas have been especially im- 
ported. The books have been got together for the conve- 
nience of University Extension students, but they cannot 
be taken from the library unless there are duplicates. 


The Newark University Extension Society has pub- 
lished its Prospectus for 1896-97, announcing its fifth 
annual series of lectures. There will be two courses of 
twelve lectures each; one on Greek literature by Profes- 
sor Louis Bevier, of Rutgers College, and one on Politi- 
cal Economy by Dr. Edward T. Devine. The first- 
named course will be illustrated, and both will be ao- 
companied by study and conferences with the lecturer. 
Dr. Devine will meet systematic students of the text- 
book chosen each week for thirty minutes, at a time to 
be agreed upon. The secretary of the society is Mr, 
George Forman, 202 South Sixth street, Newark, N. J. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


The Literary Study of the Bible.—A 
study of the leading forms of literature repre- 
sented inthe Bible. By RicHarp G. Mout- 
Ton, of the University of Chicago. Cloth, 
545 pages. $2.00. 

The Arden Shakespeare.—A literary 
edition, with interpretative notes. Nine 
plays ready ; three more in press. Cloth, 40 
cents a volume. 


} 


The Principles of International 
Law.—A timely and authoritative book, em- 
bodying the latest results of discussion and re- 
search. By Tuos. J. Lawrence, M.A.,LL.D. 
Buckram, 8vo, 666 pages, $3.00 net. 

Principles of Political Economy.— 
By Cuarves Gips, Professor in the University 
of Montpellier, France. With American intro- 
duction by J. B. Clark, Professor in Columbia 
College. 598 pages, $2.00. 


The Constitution of the United 
States.—At the End of the First Century 
(1789-1889). Presents the Constitution as in- 
terpreted by the United States Supreme Court. 
By Hon. GzorGe S. BouTWELL. 430 pages, 
buckram, $2.50; law sheep, $3.50. 

The State.—A Sketch of Institutional 
History and Administration. By Wooprow 
Witson. Cloth, 720 pages, $2.00. 


The above books may be ordered of booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, om receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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Afternoon Lectures (Spe- 
cial course) Associa- 
tion Hall, 
15th and Chestnut, at 4.30, 

Afternoon Lectures (Spe- 
cial course) Associa- 
tion Hall, 
1sth and Chestnut, at 4.30. 

Association Local, . 
1sth and Chestnut sts. 

Association Local, . 
15th and Chestnut sts. 

Bainbridge Street . 
Eighth and Bainbridge Sts. 

Germantown . bes 

Kensington 


Peirce School, . . 
South Philadelphia, 


Broad and Federal sts. 


West Park . ; F 
41st and Westminster ave. 
West Philadelphia, 
Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, 
_140 North rsth st. 


| 
CENTRE. 
tse pea 
Altoona . | 
Baltimore, Md. 


Brooklyn Institute, 4 p.m.} 


Brooklyn Institute, 4 +P m, 
Burlington, N. J. 
Butler... 
Camden, N Le 2 
Chester .. . 
Elizabeth, N. . 
Franklin. 
Haddonfield, N. i 
Harrisburg . 
Hazleton 

Indiana . ,. 
Millville, N. J. 
Moorestown, N. . 
Newark, N. J. 
Newark, N. J. 
New York , 


New York . 
Ogontz .. ne 
Orange, N. J. 
Pittsburgh st 
Riverton, N, J. . 
Salem, N. J. 
Wilmington, Del. 
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time Tae CITIZEN goes to press the following courses are definitely arranged. 


CENTRES IN 


LECTURER, 


Graham Wallas 


Hilaire Belloc . 


Graham Wallas 


Hilaire Belloc . . ., 


Henry W. Elson. 


Graham Wallas 
Graham Wallas 


E. D. Warfield . 
E. P. Cheyney . 
Albert H. Smyth . 


Louis Bevier 
Hilaire Belloc . 


SUBJECT. 


The Story of the English Towns 


Representative Frenchmen . 


The History and Character of English 


Institutions 
The French Revolution 


Great Republic in its Youth . , 


The Story of the English Towns 


The History and Character of English 


Institutions 


Central Europe in the Nineteenth Cen- 


tury 
American Literature ..... 
Six American Poets . 


The Crusades 





PHILADELPHIA. 


Jan. 


Mar, 


Jan, 


Feb. 


Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 2 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Jan. 


CENTRES OUT OF PHILADELPHIA. 


LECTURER. 
Hilaire Belloc . , 
Graham Wallas 
Graham Wallas 


Hilaire Belloc . 
Hilaire Belloc 


Graham Wallas .. 


. | Henry W. Elson . 
| William Francis Magie 
Hilaire Belloc , 


E. P. Cheyney . 
Hilaire Belloc . 
E. D. Warfield , 
Hilaire Belloc . . 
Clarence G. Child 


| Hilaire Belloc , 
| Edward T. Devine , 


Edward T. Devine . 


. | Joseph French Johnson 


Thomas W. Surette . 
Hilaire Belloc . 
Hilaire Belloc , 
Hilaire Belloc . 
Henry W. Elson , 
Albert H. Smyth . 
Hilaire Belloc . 


SUBJECT. 


The French Revolution 


The History and Character of English| 


Institutions 


The History and Character of English 


Institutions : 
Representative Frenchmen , 
The French Revolution . 


. , France in the Nineteenth Century . 


The Story of the English Towns 
Between the Two Wars . 
Physics , . 
The French Revolution ; 


Great Britain in the Nineteenth Century 


The French Revolution 


| Age of Elizabeth 


The French Revolution 


Literature of the Seventeenth Century 


The French Revolution . 
Economics 
Economics 


The Principles of Money Applied & to 


Current Problems 
The Development of Music 
The Crusades ; is 
The French Revolution cae 
The French Revolution 
The Great Republic in its Youth 
English Literature 
The French Revolution . 
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Feb. 
Feb, 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
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DATES OF LECTURES. 


4, 11, 18, 25, Feb. 1, 8 
a, 6, 15, 22, 29, Ape. §. 
5, 12, 19, 26, Feb. 2, 9. 


23, Mar. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 


15,2 


7, 14, 21, 28, Feb. 4, 11. 
8, 15, 22, 29, Feb. 5, 12 


2, 29, Feb. 5, 12, 19 


28, Feb. 4, 11, 18, 25. 


rt, 28, 25, Feb. 3, &, 15. 


8, 15, 
8, 15. 


22, Mar. 1, 8, 15. 
22, 29, Feb. 5, 12. 


DATES OF LECTURES 


16, 30, Feb. 13, 27, Mar. 13, 27. 
9, 16, 23, 30, Feb. 6, 13. 


6, 13, 20, 27, Feb. 3, £0. 


26, Mar. 5, 12, 19, 26, Apr. 2. 
9, 23, Feb. 6, 20, Mar. 6, 20. 
14, 28, Feb. 9, 25, Mar. 11, 25. 
11, 18, 25, Feb. 1, 8, 15. 

4, 11, 18, 25, Feb. 1, 8. 

14, 21, 28, Feb. 4, 11, 18. 

12, 19, 26, Feb. 2, 9, 16. 

16, Mar, 2, 16, 30, Apr. 13, 27. 
14, 21, 28, Feb. 4, 11, 18. 

20, Feb. 3, 17, Mar. 3, 17, 3%. 
33, 20, 27, Feb. 3, 10, 17. 

15, 22, 29, Feb. 5, 12. 

22, Mar. I, 8, 15, 22, 29. 

8, 15, Mar. 1, 8, 15, 22. 

29, Apr. 5, 12, 19, 26, May 3. 


7, 14, 21, 28, Feb. 4. 

17, 24, Mar. 3, 10, 17, 24. 
24, Mar. 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. 
26, Mar. 5, 12, 19, 26, Apr. 2. 
11, 18, 25, Feb. 1, 8,15, 

7, 14, 21, 28, Feb. 4, 11, 

12, 26, Feb. 9, 23, Mar. 9, 23. 
25, Mar. 4, 11, 18, 25, Apr. 1. 





Light— 


For a full year we have been adver- | 


tising in The Citizen. We have en- 
deavored to call attention to the fact 
that we make apparatus for the pro= 


jection of light, more perfect and less | 
costly than old-fashioned apparatus, | 


and especially adapted for 


USE IN TEACHING. 


We trust that we have sown seed 
that will ultimately bear fruit, to the 
mutual advantage of our correspond- 
ents and ourselves. 

Our lanterns, stereopticons and sci- 
entific appliances, are used by the 
highest educational institutions in the 


land, and by the most critical users of | 


projection apparatus. 

Write us for information and for 
catalogues, even though you may not 
at the moment expect to use apparatus. 
We think we can help you and put 
some ideas, which, perhaps, will be 
new, before you. If you write to us, 
kindly mention The Citizen. 


J. B. COLT & CO., 


115-117 Nassau St., New York. 
189 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


131 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. | Cash Prices by paying a little each month. A 


| postal card with name and address will bring full 
| particulars. 


--- AGENCIES 
The A. S. Aloe Co., 517 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Frank C. Perkins, 126 Erie Co. Bank Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Messrs. Williams, Brown & Earle, 33-39 S. roth St., Phila., Pa. 
Messrs, F. J. and R. R. Sibley, 23% Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga, 
Mr. John H. Thurston, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CITIZEN. 


Single Illustrated Lecture 


ON 


| “Two Centuries of London History,” 


BY 


GRAHAM WALLAS, M. A., 


Oxford University Extension Lecturer, 
Member of the London School Board, 


Saturday Evening, January 2d, 


at 8 o'clock, 


ASSOCIATION HALL, 


Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets. 


Reserved Seats 75 and 50 cents. 
Admission, 25 cents. 


Tickets for this Lecture and for the Courses on ‘‘ The Story 
of the English Towns,’ by Mr. Wallas, and “ Representative 
Frenchmen,”’ by Mr. Belloc, can be had at the University Extension 
Office, 11x South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


THIS # INTERESTS # YOU 


A NEW BOOK WITH AN OLD NAME 


dohnson's Universal 
Cyclopedia 


Fe Fe 


It isa work prepared by eminent scholars and 
specialists who sign their articles. 


The Outlook, says: ‘‘It is the best book of its 


| kind for general use in the American Home, Office 


and Library.’’ 


We might add pages of similar testimony from 
teachers, physicians, ministers, business men and the 
press. 


Write for our special offer, how to obtain it at 


Address, 


D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers 
1219 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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An Olid Favorite with New Features. 


THE Living AGE, 
Founded by E. Littell in 1844. 
A WEEKLY MaGazine oF 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


Giving yearly 3500 Double Column Octavo Pages of Matter (making four 
large volumes) unequalled in quality and quantity. 





It is Issued Every Saturday 24 Contains 


ARTICLES oF STANDARD anpD POPULAR INTEREST 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 


In 1896 the subscription price of THE Livinc AGE, which had been Eight Dol- 
lars a year, WAS REDUCED TO Six DOLiaRs. The effect of this change was to add 
hundreds of new names to the subscription list. 

Encouraged by this response to their efforts to enlarge the constituency and 
increase the usefulness of the magazine, the publishers have added several new fea- 
tures of interest. ‘hese include: 


Ist, The publication of o0c- French, German, Spanish and 
sional translations of note- 


worthy articles trem the Italian Reviews and Magazines. 


2d. The addition of a Readings from American Magazines. 


See Readings from New Books. 
aaa A List of Books of the Month, 


This Supplement will add about three hundred pages annually to the magazine, 
without any added cost to the subscribers, and without diminishing in the least the 
space given to the features which have made THE LIVING AGE for fifty-three years 
a household word among intelligent and cultivated readers. 

The weekly numbers of THE LIVING AGE contain choice fiction; essays; 
sketches of discovery and travel; papers in the department of biography, history, 
science, and politics in the broadest sense; poetry and general information: in a 
word, whatever is best and most important in current periodical literature. ‘The 
wide range of subjects and the high standard of literary excellence which have 
characterized the magazine from the beginning will be preserved. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $6.00 a year, free of Postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1897, remitting before Jan. 1, the week- 
ly numbers of 1896 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions will be sent gratis. 

Rates for clubbing with other periodicals will be sent upon application. 


Address THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 5206, Boston. 
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| Education... 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

ale wn ABSOLUTELY FREE 
American Economic Association. eer eemeretene ps 


DUCATION is the oldest high-class edu- 

RACE TRAITS AND TENDENCIES cational magazine in the United States. 
apg It is contributed to by Dr. Wm. T. Harris and 

ASSES Tae many of the leading educators of the country. 

By Freverick L. Horrman, F.S.S., The regular subscription price is $3.00 a year. 
Statistician to the Prudential Insurance Company of America, To any one sending us $4.00, the regular price 
of a No. 4 Waterman Ideal Fountain Pen 


“A valuable contri-ution to the study of man.”—Charles (the acknowledged standard of excellence 
Letourneau, Paris. | among fountain pens), we will furnish one of 
be * oe _ shown us ae the Negro ya | these beautiful and useful pens, and in addi- 
whic regard as the greatest problem in American life—is 3 j . 
to be studied. In dealing with this question we have had tion we will send Education to such person 
—_ of ae pe ae: — and rege be | free for one year. The pen will be fully war- 
what we need is exact research in accordance with the : . 
methods of anthropology and of statistics.”"—Professor W. F. | ranted and will be sent prepaid. Sample copy 
Blackman, Yale University. ; of Education on receipt of six 2c. stamps. 
‘*A most valuable and substantial contribution towards a 
problem of vital interest to all who have the wider interests | 4 DDRESS 
of humanity at heart.””-—Public Healtb. 


‘The work is one which must be consulted in future by | KASSON & PALMER, 


those who are interested in the subject of the negro race.” 
—Dr. John S. Billings. | 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


329 pages. Price, paper, $1.25; cloth, $2.00. 


ECONOMIC STUDIES. 


No. 3. The Populist seaman * F. L. McVey, Ph, D. | N E W B O O K nF 


Price 50 cents. 

No. 4. The Present Monetary Situation; an address by | 
Professor W. LEX!s, University of Géttingen; translated 
by Joux Cumines, Ph.D. Price 50 cents. A SERIES OF SIX SHORT STORIES 

IN PRESS. 
Nos. 5-6: The Street Railway Problem in Cleveland. By 


WILLIAM ROWLAND HopkKInNs. Price 50 cents. EDWARD E HALE D D 
egceieadeaaiaid e 9 e 


Price of the several volumes, unbound, $4.00 each. Bound incloth, 


$5.00 each for single volumes, $4.00 for each additional volume. The SUSAN'S ESCORT. 


set of ten volumes, $41.00, sent prepaid. Any bound volume will be 
sent post-paid to members for 75 cents in exchange for the unbound 
numbers, if returned prepaid in good condition. Copies can also be HANDS OFF. 
furnished, in half morocco, at 50 cents per volume additional to the 


price in cloth. COL. CLIPSHAM’S CALENDAR. 
Separate subscriptions by non-members, libraries, etc., for the Stud- | 
ies, $2.50 per year ; or $4.00 for all the publications. Any single mon- AB SHFE DEPOSIT. 
ograph may be obtained at the price given in the list. 
ONE GOOD TURN, 


HUNT CAROLINE'S PRESENT. 


BY 


One-sixth Discount to Members and Subscribers on all Orders. 


Address applications for membership and inquiries to 
JEREMIAH W. JENKS, Artistically Bound in White. 


Sec’y American Economic Association, Single Copies 40 Cents. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Set of Six $2.00 


Address Subscriptions and orders for Studies and Mon- 
graphs to the publishers, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, For three doll d 
(6 Oh Avena, Now to, | OO eee oe ee eee 


will send the set of Six Books and LEND A 
HAND one year. 


Any two of these books given to every 
new Subscriber to LEND A HAND with two 
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from first to last will be a decidedly interesting 
period at our always attractive store. 

It’s clearing time and every department 
is full of the most emphatic bargains. 

For special offerings watch the Philadelphia 
daily papers—our advertisements will each day 
tella story of great money-saving opportunities. 

Do not hesitate to avail of the advantages 
offered through our Mail Order Department— 
should any purchase made through the mails 
not be entirely satisfactory, we will promptly 
refund your money. 





STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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